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AROUND THE WORLD ON A BICYCLE. 


From San Francisco to Teheran. By THomas STE- 
. With a Preface by Thomas WENTWORTH 


VENS. 
Hieeinson. With a Colored Frontispiece—Por- 


trait of the Author in Costume—by KELLy, and 


over one hundred other Illustrations. 8vo. $4.00. 

The great interest which has developed in the last few 
years in the exhilarating sport of wheeling, makes fresh 
and oe this record of Mr. Stevens’ extraordinary 
journey. In every way his achievement was a remark- 
able one; and he has told the story of it in a style that 
will delight all who admire pluck, skill,‘and endurance, 
brought out under novel conditions and amid, pictur- 
esque scenes in remote lands. 

“For the originality of its idea, the physical endurance 
and pluck necessary for its execution, the dangers in- 
volved in it, and its own inherent interest, this bicycle 
trip round the world will pretty certainly remain un. 
equalled in our time.”—Pall Mali Gazette 


IN OLE VIRGINIA. 


Marse Chan, and other Stories. By THomas NELSON 


Pace. Including ‘‘ Unc’ Edinburg’s Drown- 
din’,” Meh Lady, Ole ’Stracted, ‘‘No Haid 
Pawn,” and Polly. Cloth. 12mo. $1.25. 


“Mr. Page enjoys the reputation of having written 
the most exquisite story of the war that has yet ap- 
peared. His stories have been felicitiously characterized 
as ‘ variant treatments of the same motif,’ for which we 
feel no disposition to quarrel with Mr. Page, being eager 
to hear the tale as often as he may find ways to tell it, 
and grateful to him for such beautiful and faithful pic- 
tures of a society now become a portion and parcel of the 
irrevocable past.”—Hurper’s Magazine. 


‘An original and delightful story.” 


THE STORY OF A NEW YORK HOUSE. 
By H. C. Bunner. [Illustrated by A. B. Frost. 
Cloth, 12mo. $1.25. 


“It shows in every page a true artistic feeling. We 
value it not only for the neatness and grace of the style, 
but for the symmetry of the construction, just balance 
of sentiment, and an indefinable beauty of tone which is 
aq 4 sustained from the first page to the last.”— 

. ¥. Tribune. 


DR. SEVIER. 

By Grorce W. CasLe. A new and cheaper edi- 
tion, uniform with ‘‘Old Creole Days,” and 

‘¢The Grandissimes.” 1 vol. 12mo. $1.25. Also, 
in paper, 50 cents. 


“It isa story that deepens and broadens and lightens, 
with an indescribable charm, over its deep study of 
human nature.”—The Critic. 


THE BUCHHOLZ FAMILY—Second Part. 
Translated from the German. In two parts. Cloth. 
12mo. $1.25 each. 


“The sketches are as graphic in their way as those of 
Dickens. They are very entertaining.”—London Times. 








OBITER DICTA—Second Series. 


By AvuausTINE BrrreE.u. Including Essays on Mil- 
ton, Pope, Johnson, Burke, The Muse of History, 
Charles Lamb, Emerson, The Office of Literature, 
Worn-out Types, Cambridge and the Poets, and 
Book-Buying. Elzevir 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


A collection of charming essays on literary and kin. 
dred topics fully as entertaining as their predecessors, 
and which will without doubt attain an equal popular. 
ity. The table of contents includes essays upon Milton, 
Pope, Johnson, Burke, The Muse of History, Charies 

mb, Emerson, The Office of Literature, Worn-out 
Types, Cambridge and the Poets, and Book-Buying. 


“ The book is neat, apposite, clever, full of quaint allu- 
sions, —— thoughts, and apt unfamiliar quotations.” 
—Boston Advertiser. 


OBITER DICTA—First Series. 


By AveustrnE BIRRELL. 
gilt top, $1.00. 


UNIFORM WITH OBITER DICTA. 


LETTERS TO DEAD AUTHORS. 


— Lane. l1vol. Elzevir 16mo, gilt top, 
1.00. 


The three volumes in a box. Uniform binding. $3.00. 


lvol. Elzevir 16mo, 


Popular Books in Yellow Covers. 
LATEST ISSUES. 


ROBERT GRANT. Face TO Face,. ....... 
FRANK R. STOCKTON. THE CHRISTMAS WRECK, 
and other Stories, .....+44.-. oo 
FRANK R.STOCKTON. THE LADY, OR THE TIGER ? 
and other Stories,. ........ . a 
FRANK R. STOCKTON. RUDDER GRANGE 
GEORGE W. CABLE. DR. SEVIER, . . ° 
A. A. HAYES. THE JESUIT’S RING, ....... 
J.T. WHEELWRIGHT. A CHILD OF THE CENTURY, 
FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. THAT Lass 
CG a 6 5 hike Bf 8 6 Bll ee we 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Dr. JEKYLL AND 
c 2 |r ar ee ee 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. KIDNAPPED, .. . 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. THE MERRY MEN, 
and other Tales and Fables,......... 
GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. AN EcHOo OF Pas- 
es 6 ee 8 Sy ee ea oe Dee ee 
GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. Newport, A Novel 
GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. IN THE DISTANCE, 
J.S. oF DALE. GUERNDALE; AN OLD STORY, . . 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. A SECRET OF THE SEA, 
2 8 Se ee err 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
H. C. BUNNER. tin PARTNERSHIP: 
STUDIES IN STORY-TELLING, ......... 
ANDREW CARNEGIE. A® AMERICAN FOUR-IN- 
Baa UE Deas 9 6 6 tk te 6 8 wt lt whe 
CAPTAIN ROLAND COFFIN. THE AMERICA’s CuP. 
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HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


I. 
New VotumMes or Lecky’s ENGLAND. 


Lecky’ s History of England in the Eight- 
eenth Century. Uolumes V. and VI. 


The new volumes of Lecky’s great work cover for 
England the period from the acknowledgment of the in- 
dependence of the United States in 1783 to the declaration 
of war with France in 1793; and for Ireland they include 
the early days of Grattan’s Parliament and the founda- 
tion of the Society of the United Irishmen. One more 
volume will complete the work. 


Large 12mo, cloth. Price, $2.25 per volume. 
Il. 


Roundabout to Moscow. 


An Epicurean Journey. ByJoun Bett Bouton, 
author of “ Round the Block.” 12mo, cloth, 
ornamented cover, Russian title-page, 421 
pages. Price, $1.50. 


“ This genial book gives the first truly American view 
of the land of Nihilists and Novelists. The author ex- 
poses and playfully ridicules the current English mis- 
representations of Russia. His epicurean circuit for get- 
ting into and out of the empire includes nearly every 
country of Europe. He keeps on the track of all the 
comforts and luxuries required by American travellers. 
Tourists will find it a boon companion. But it is no less 
designed to please those who stay at home and travel 
only by book.” 


Ill. 


Jobn Sevier, the Commonwealtb-Builder. 


A Sequel to “The Rear-Guard of the Revolu- 
tion.” By James R. Grrmore (Edmund 
Kirke). 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


John Sevier was among the pioneers who settled the 
region in eastern Tennessee. He was the founder of the 
State of Franklin, which afterward became Tennessee, 
and was the first Governor of theState. His innumerable 
battles with the Indians, his remarkable exploits, his ad- 
dress and genius for leadership, render his career one of 
the most thrilling and interesting on record. 


IV. 
An Index to the Works of Shakspere. 


Giving references, by topics, to notable pas- 
sages and significant expressions ; brief 
histories of the plays ; geographical names 
and historical incidents; mention of all 
characters, and sketches of important ones; 
together with explanations of allusions and 
obscure and obsolete words and phrases. 
By Evancetrse M. O'Connor. Crown 
8vo, 420 pages, half leather. Price, $2.00. 


There are a multitude of books on Shakspere’s works, 
but the combination of information here presented is 
new, and hence it is believed it will prove of great value 
to all students and readers of Shakspere. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or any work sent by the 
publishers by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 


1, 3, & 5 Bonp Srreet, New York. 












NEW BOOKS. 
THE APPEAL TO LIFE. 


A Volume of Sermons. By TuEoporE T. MuNGER, 
D.D., author of ‘‘ T’he Freedom of Faith,” ‘‘ On 
the Threshold,” ‘‘ Lamps and Paths.” $1.50. 


A book of remarkable interest, which appeals power- 
fully to that which is deepest and most vital in the 
experience and aspirations of mankind. 


HENRY CLAY. 
Vols. XV. and XVI. in Series of American States- 
men. By Cart Scuurz. 2 vols. $2.50, 


Henry Clay was so conspicuous and fascinating a figure 
in American politics, and took a leading in discus. 
sing so many important questions, that the story of his 
life is equally instructive and interesting. The a 
ability of Mr. Schurz, his profound understanding of the 
principles, history, and public men of the United States, 
— his remarkable candor assure a work of unusuay 
value. 


COLONIAL BALLADS, SONNETS, AND 
OTHER VERSE. 
By Marcaret J. Preston, author of ‘‘Cartoons,” 


etc. lvol. 16mo. Gilt top, $1.25. 


Mrs. Preston holds an enviable place in the regard of 
thoughtful readers. Her elevation of purpose, her dig- 
nity and repose, give to her verse a character which 
commands respect, while her lyrical skill lends to it an 
attraction that winsadmiration. This new volume will 
oe aes with all to whom poetry isa stimulus and a 

elight. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Vol. 10 of American Commonwealths. By ALEx- 
ANDER JOHNSTON, author of a ‘‘ Handbook of 
American Politics.” Witha Map. $1.25. 


Professor Johnston was for years a resident of Con- 
necticut, and has written of the State from full knowl- 
onge of its history, institutions, and achievements in 
industry, commerce, education, and social life. 


WAS SHAKESPEARE SHAPLEIGH ? 


A Correspondence in Two Entanglements. Edited 
by Justis Wrxsor, Librarian of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 1vol. 16mo. 75 cents, 


THE ENGLISH DRAMATISTS. 

THE WORKS OF JOHN MARSTON. Edited 
by A. H. Butien, B.A., of the British Museum. 
In three volumes, octavo. Cloth, $9.00 for the 
set; Large-Paper Edition, $12.00. 

Under Mr. Bullen’s very competent editorial care this 
edition of Marston is worthy to be added to the volumes 


of English Dramatists previously issued in this form,— 
Marlowe in three volumes, and Middleton in eight. 


PHILLIPS EXETER LECTURES. 


LECTURES DELIVERED BEFORE THE STUDENTS OF 
Puitiurrs Exeter AcaApEmy, 1885-1886. 1 vol. 


12mo. $1.50. 
A volume of admirable addresses on various important 


subjects, by Rev. Drs. E. E. Hale and Phillips Brooks, and 


Presidents McCosh, Watker, , Robinson, Porter, and 
Carter. 


BROWNING’S WORKS COMPLETE. 
An entirely New Edition from new electrotype 
lates, after the latest revised English Edition. 
six volumes, crown octavo. Vols. V. and VI. 
completing the Edition. Gilt top, $1.75 a vol- 
ume; half calf, $3.00 a volume. The set com- 
plete, cloth, $10.00; half calf, $18.00. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, 
rectipt of price by the publishers. ad - as 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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CREIGHTON’S HISTORY OF THE PAPACY.* 


Mr. Creighton’s history of the papacy 
during the Reformation has now reached its 
fourth volume, and the commencement of the 
Reformation. His fourth volume ends with 
the dissolution of the Lateran Council, March 
16, 1517, and the author, as is natural, calls 
attention (p. 235) to the irony of events in 
“that the Repesen Council should have been 
dissolved with promises of peace on the very 
verge of the greatest outbreak which had ever 
threatened the organization of the Church.” 
In October of this year Luther nailed his 
ninety-five theses to the church door at Wit- 
tenberg, and a series of events began which 
make this year one of the turning points in 
the world’s history. 

We have no fault to find with an introduc- 
tion of such dimensions. In a very real point 
of view, the Reformation may be said to have 





* A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY DURING THE PERIOD OF 
THE REFORMATION. By M. Creighton, M.A., Dixie Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of 
Cambridge, etc. Vols. III. and IV., 1464-1518. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 








present volume contains no mention of the 
movement except in the first chapter, in the 
account of Bohemian affairs at the death of 
George Podiebrad,—it cannot be doubted that 
the later and triumphant movement derived 
some of its strength from the earlier and un- 
successful one. The stream had not dried up, 
but was running in a subterranean channel, 
ready to rise again to the surface when the 
time should be propitious. But even if our 
definition of the Reformation period does not 
extend back of the Reformation itself, it yet 
needs for its understanding a thorough survey 
of the events and condition of things out of 
which it grew. 

As we have indicated, these two volumes 
possess a certain unity in the period which 
they cover. They begin with the death of 
George Podiebrad, and the apparent collapse 
of the Hussite movement in Bohemia ; they 
end with the year in which Luther began the 
Reformation in Germany——an event so obscure 
as naturally to find no place in the history of 
the papacy in the year of its occurrence. 

This half-century of undisputed su remacy, 
when one revolt had been suppressed and the 
other has as yet shown no signs of its ap- 
proach, is the period of the deepest degrada- 
tion of the entire history of the papacy. For 
if it sank as low morally in the tenth century, 
it did not at that time occupy so high a place 
in power or in the estimation of men, and its 
corruptions were neither so rank nor its dis- 
regard of decency so ostentatious. In this 
period the papacy was completely secularized; 
this spiritual power no longer made any effort 
or pretence to raise the world’s morality to a 
higher level, but itself sank consciously to the 
level of the world: and the world’s eost at 
this epoch was that of the worst periods of 

agan antiquity, still further depraved by the 
Eoovtaies and pretence of a higher standard 
of conduct. 

It is with the name of Alexander VI. that 
the worst corruptions of this bad period are 
most completely associated. Mr. Creighton 
is not, however, unduly severe upon him: nay, 
he even treats him with more lenity than the 
Catholic historian Déllinger. The familiar 
story of his having died from the effects of 
— intended for his guests, he shows to 

ave no foundation. Others of the crimes at- 


tributed to him appear also to be unproved. 
There still remain enough that are unques- 
tioned; and the fact that these were believed 
shows of what he was deemed capable. But 
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his vices were those of a strong man, who was 
the embodiment of an age which had no faith 
in virtue. “He had a large and strong nature, 
which he worked and directed to his purposes.” 
He was “ handsome, joyous and genial,” “ ami- 
able and pleasant,” with “active brain” and 
“keen intelligence.” These qualities in a man 
who was “ profoundly secular” and wholly de- 
void of conscience, result in a character un- 
surpassed for capacity of wickedness. And 
yet “the exceptional infamy that attaches to 
Alexander VI. is largely due to the fact that 
he did not add hypocrisy to his other vices. 
But however much his own times may have 
forgotten that there was any meaning in the 
osition of Head of the Christian Church, it 
is impossible for after times to adopt the same 
forgetfulness.” (Vol. iv., p. 44.) 

If Alexander VI. was a very bad man, he 
was also a great man, and one who left a strong 
mark upon the history of his time. He is to 
be ranked with that group of great sovereigns, 
contemporaries of his, or nearly so,—Louis 
XL, Henry VIL, Ferdinand the Catholic,— 
whose reigns mark the transition from the dis- 
integration of the middle ages to the compact 
absolutism of modern times. The field in 
which Alexander worked was narrower, and, in 
this point of view, less conspicuous, and he did 
not live to finish his work. But he began the 
work which Julius II. completed, of central- 
izing the power and administfation in the 
states of the church, and making the papacy 
for the first time a strong dynastic — 
The sovereignty over these territories, first ob- 
tained by the great popes of the thirteenth 
century, was hardly more than a bare feudal 
suzerainty, until Cardinal Albornoz, in the 
pontificate of Innocent VL, forced the in- 
subordinate princes to submit themselves to a 
regular and effective supremacy on the part 
of the pope, one nevertheless which left the 
substance of power with themselves. Cwsar 
Borgia, the son of Alexander VL, took the 
next step, by removing these intermediate 
powers, and bringing the territories in question 
under his own rule. Perhaps it was the inten- 
tion to found an hereditary dynasty under the 
shadow of the papal see; Julius II. foiled this 
plan by ridding himself of the intermediary, 
and making the pope immediate ruler of his 
states. This series of events—from a political 
point of view perhaps the most interesting of 
the period—is very inadequately treated in the 
volumes before us. 

Mr. Creighton shows a thorough mastery of 
his sutesiale and aclear and sober judgment. 
His style is somewhat lacking in vivacity, and 
is at times diffuse—as is the excellent analysis 
of the character of Alexander VI., which is 
spread over many more pages than is neces- 
sary. W. F. Aten. 
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CHARLES READE, NOVELIST.* 


The manufacture of novels has become one 
of the most absorbingly interesting subjects 
of public study. In these days, whenever a 
novelist dies his factory is thrown open to 
inspection, either by an autobiography like 
Trollope’s or a memoir like that before us. 
Then non-writing readers flock in to the va- 
cant shop and gaze curiously on the compli- 
cated machinery, now silent and motionless 
forever. “Can this be the loom from which 
rolled that wonderful tapestry that held me 
spellbound so often and so long ?” 

The biographer of Charles Reade is the 
Reverend Compton Reade—his coadjutor, Mr. 
Charles L. Reade, disclaiming any part in the 
work save the collation of materials. The 
memoir suffers terribly by being inevitably 
contrasted with Trollope’s inimitable auto- 
biography. The nature of the work, the sub- 
ject, and the treatment, are all inferior, A 
certain naive silliness on the part of the tory 
chronicler keeps cropping out, and some of his 
literary blunders are irresistibly funny. He 
characterizes low-lived blackguardism as “a 
reptile whose heart is as black as its hands.” 
Then, speaking of Charles Reade’s death, he 
says : 

‘*Tt came—and, by one of those strange coinci- 
dences which appeal so forcibly to those whose 
faith shines brightest, on the afternoon of Goop 
Fripay.” 

Oh forcible feebleness! The “coincidenca” 
of dying on Good Friday! 

Trollope’s literary methods—so many words 
per hour and per day—seemed prosaic and me- 
chanical enough; but Reade’s are still more 
so. The former showed the forced running 
of machinery, whereby warp and woof were 
woven together; the latter shows stacks and 
hoards of raw material, newspaper clippings, 
facts, pen-and-ink memoranda, and what not, 
laboriously amassed and classified for years, 
and at last perhaps “ worked in”—more often 
left unused and forgotten. 

Reade seems to have been an egotist first of 
all; then a man of conventionalized ability, of 
kind heart, of blinding prejudices, of elastic 
principles, and, above all, of a pugnacious sen- 
sitiveness that was everlastingly getting him 
into the hottest of hot water. It throws a 
ree side light on the practical value of 
“higher mathematics” to note that this Cam- 
bridge scholar of “honors” mathematical 
speaks more than once of Josses in his dramatic 
speculations amounting to over two hundred 
per cent. 

Magdalen College, Oxford, is one of those 





* CHARLES READE, D.C.L., Dramatist, Novelist, Jour- 
nalist. A Memoir, compiled chiefly from his literary 
remains, by Charles L. Reade and the Rev. Compton 
Reade. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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gland. 

‘* The revenues of the college . . twenty- 
four thousand pounds per annum, of which Presi- 
dent Routh absorbed for his own share one-sixth, 
the balance being distributed—on very uneven 
lines—among forty Fellows, thirty Demies. . . . 
. . Needless to add, the forty Fellows, as the 
ruling body, appropriated to their own use the 
lion’s share, the Seniors being tenaciously careful 
of their own interests. . This brings us to 
the consideration of how these scholarships were 
bestowed. There was no nonsense of 
merit about them. From any such taint they were 
as free as the most noble Orderof the Garter. . . . 
te His election as Demy had been protested 
against on the ground that the Founder’s Statutes 
enacted that the Demies should be ‘ poor scholars,’ 
whereas he was the son of a man of ancestry and 
OMA. 4s ts The college elevated the 
Founder's Statutes into a matter of principle, be- 
cause they wished to manipulate estates to suit 
their own convenience and enrich themselves indi- 
vidually.” 

From this charity fund, Reade drew not 
less than $2,000 a year for the remaining fift, 
—_ of his life—$100,000 in all—for which 

e never rendered one particle of service of 
any kind, unless we except assistance in de- 
feating parliamentary efforts to abolish the 
whole thieving job and use the money as the 
donor had directed. What wonder is it that 
he shared the disgusting English view of the 
relation of mewm and tuum as far as the rights 
of debtor and creditor are concerned? A debt 
is a misfortune and a dun is a bore. If, when 
I hold another man’s money, he asks me for it, 
he insults me. 

‘It was impossible for the most self-assertive to 
take a liberty with him; and when, on an occasion, 
a tradesman whose bill had remained in abeyance 
for some years, thought fit to relieve his pent-up 
feelings, he repented his temerity.” 

Again, in the matter of “ white lies ” he be- 
trays an unpleasant obliquity of mental vision. 

** Received the visit of Miss ——, a Yankee girl 
who wants to lecture here—I believe on Dickens. 
I was weak enough to be decoyed into a promise to 
hear her lecture privately with a friend ortwo. Not 
so weak as to go though.” 

To get through with Reade’s personal char- 
acteristics, before reviewing the biographer’s 
account of the production of his plays and 
novels, it may be well to look at the story of 
his relations with Mrs.Seymour. His Fellow- 
ship would be forfeited by marriage. Mrs. 
Seymour was an actress at the Haymarket, 
“above mediocrity,” and “ well-looking off the 
stage.” Reade moved to her house, and after- 
ward took her to his; introduced her to every- 
body as his housekeeper; was never separated 
from her for the remaining nineteen years of 
her life; mourned her death as a fatal blow to 
his happiness; called her his “lost darling;” 
was never really himself after he lost her, and 





rhaps 
be too much to expect that he should quote 
Reade himself on the point, as the question 
could never arise—no occasion would be likely 
to call out an assertion, nor would it be con- 
clusive if it had been made. But it seems to 
the average reader that some words the rever- 
end gentleman quotes to prove Mrs. Seymour’s 
orthodoxy in creed, indicate latitudinarianism 
in behavior. They are: “I robbed God of a 
saint, but not of a believer.” 

Now for the more important matter—Reade’s 
literary method and its result. He says (p. 
285): 

‘Sometimes I say it must be dangerous to over- 
load fiction with fact. At others I think fiction has 
succeeded in proportion to the amount of fact init.” 
His course tends to show that when he erred 
it was in the former direction. Probably no 
fiction-writer who ever lived got together such 
enormous and unwieldy masses of material. 
Volumes upon volumes of scrap-books—piles 
of portfolios of fact and history—the whole so 
belabored and systematized that the indexes 
and cross-indexes alone filled thirteen huge 
tomes written in double columns. His desk 
was an edifice and his reference booksa library. 
From such a system sprang such novels as 
might have been expected—fact-laden, wordy, 
uneven, ill-constructed as works of mere fiction; 

et, in their way, great. Great, thatjs, as factors 
in the reformation of abuses (as those of prisons 
and insane asylums), the exposing of social 
ulcers (as the cruelties of trades unions), the 
teaching of human history (as effected in “The 
Cloister and the Hearth”), and, in short, the 
forwarding of other aims toward which a 
Cape rae novelist would be likely to direct 

is efforts. The works sent forth with these 
worthy purposes are works of art; and their 
art goes to the extent of making them suffi- 
ciently full of human interest to carry the 
reader’s attention and sympathy. 

Then there is a different strain of fiction 
which Reade took up as his first style and to 
which he reverted after the production of his 
most ambitious works. “ Peg Woffington” 
and “ Christie Johnstone” were among his earli- 
est, sweetest, and best. “ Love me little Love 
me long,” “ Never Too Late to Mend,” “ White 
Lies,” “ Very Hard Cash,” “ The Cloister and 
the Hearth,” and “ Put Yourself in His Place,” 
were his purposeful works. Then followed 
“ Griffith Gaunt,” “A Terrible Temptation,” 
and others, which may be taken as a return to 
his earlier style,—constructed on fancy, not 
fact. These ten are the most important of his 
many publications, and they probably place 
him at or near the head o the second-rate 
novelists. 
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Althou 
fell just short of the glory of realism. He con- 
structed everything that — He lacked 
the docility which closes the eyes and ears to 
all prejudice, to all objects that the author 
might desire to attain, to all external influ- 
ences whatever, and simply watches what its 
characters will do and say of their own vo- 
lition; and then faithfully puts those doings 
and sayings before the reader, unadorned, un- 
disguised, and unvarnished. Lacking this 
humble docility, he cannot be placed a 
the first class of fiction writers, the latest an 
highest exemplars of literary progress. 
is own favorite field was the drama. He 
always longed to see his fancies embodied on 
the stage, and spent like water his time, his 
temper, and his money, in the effort to be a 
successful dramatist. It seems probable that 
his dramatic experiments cost him as much, or 
nearly as much, as his literary labor earned,— 
leaving his living expenses to be paid by his 
college alms. This may be an overestimate, 
for he received large sums at the height of his 
success—$10,000 for “ Foul Play,” $7,500 for 
“ Griffith Gaunt,” and $3,000 for one edition 
1,500 copies) of “ A Terrible Temptation.” 
ut the biographer speaks of “ vast losses by 
theatrical speculation, which he himself set 
down at an almost fabulous total.” Reade’s 
contact with the stage was doubly unfortunate 
in that he was absurdly sensitive to ridicule. 
“Punch” travestied “ Foul Play” under the 
name of “Chicken Hazard,” and the poor suf- 
ferer could not be persuaded to look upon it as 
good-natured chaff, rather flattering than other- 
wise. He called it desecration of a work of 
art. “He was hurt, far more so than when 
they styled two of his worksimmoral.” Even 
his too partial biographer repeatedly speaks of 
him as “ hysterical” in his expressions when 
his feelings were touched. Reade would rather 
rest his hope of immortality on his play 
“ Masks and Faces” than on all his novels to- 
He was devoted to Ellen Terry and 


= 
er sister Kate, to Henry Irving, to a dozen or 


a score of other professionals,—and yet he 
characterizes the theatre as “that den of lu- 
bricity.” 

It seems almost incredible that the author 
of both should put “ Masks and Faces” above 
“The Cloister and the Hearth.” The latter 
work is his book of books. It lingers in the 
memory whence a thousand other novels have 
faded away. It has been called “ the greatest 
of historical romances,” oftener perhaps than 
“Henry Esmond ” itself. Reade thought that 
George Eliot was moved to write “ Romola” 
by the success of “ Cloister and Hearth;” and 
he was not fond of that author. He calls her, 
contemptuously, “ Georgy Porgy,” and his bi- 
ographer (churchman always) says of her: 





d her unnoticed but for the 
venal peans that deafened his ears and aroused his 
righteous indignation. Since then much has hap- 
= and George Eliot, her works and ways, may 

safely relegated to the judgment of the 20th 
century.” 

In “ Griffith Gaunt,” and still more markedly 
in “A Terrible Temptation,” Reade over- 
stepped the boundaries which separate the 
fiction of our tongue from the license of con- 
tinental writers. The main objection made to 
the first named book at the time of its publi- 
cation was its deliberate portrayal, with the 
utmost detail, of the life of the hero as the 
husband of two women at once ; loving them 
both in different fashions, but to an equal 
degree ; and the final winning of him by one 
of the women on her bearing him a child. 
This Reade defended with characteristic 
fierceness, on the score of dramatic necessity— 
inventing the alliteration “ Prurient Prudes” 
to fit his assailants. Good men accepted his 
plea of dramatic necessity. Edwin Arnold 
wrote to him : 

“IT found in it Nature. . . . . . Iam no 
novel-reader, and in morals they call me a Puritan 
—but I admire and marvel at your exquisite and 
most healthy story, which teaches the force of a 
true love over an unspiritual temperament.” 

But even if we admit his plea on the general 
issue, what can be said in defence of the par- 
ticular offence of putting indelicate words into 
the delicate lips of maidenhood? What mo- 
tive could there have been save the suggesting 
of impure thoughts to the reader? ‘Fis but 
a straw, but it marks the drift of the current. 

Here is what the foolish biographer says 
about our American view of “ Griffith Gaunt ” 
and the idiotic lawsuit that Charles Reade 
based upon it: 

‘* As it happened, the severer censors were found, 
not in Exeter Hall but in the United States. There 
was a print, affected by Brother Jonathan, bearing 
the romantic title ‘ Te Round Table.’ This or, 
of moral perfection elected to regard ‘Griffith 
Gaunt’ as a snake in the grass, and said as much; 
or, rather, to be accurate, a good deal more. 
Charles Reade rejoined with his normal pulverizing 
fury, and, not content with having crushed his 
butterfly with a brickbat, had recourse to legal 
proceedi Here he was less triumphant. In 
‘the States’ a verdict is said to depend on your 
ability to procure a judge, and having secured that 
vantage, to attract the sympathies of a jury. The 
former of these requirements could be met by the 
dodgery of your American legal representative, the 
latter was a physical impossibility.” 

The calibre of this writer can be fairly gauged 
by this specimen. 

Turning now to “A Terrible Temptation,” 
we come to a tale where the motive is bad, 
and the thing sought to be brought about is 
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bad, and consequently the “dramatic necessi- 
ties” are no defence. Reade was appalled at 
the storm he had raised, and denied the im- 
putation against the virtue of his heroine; but 
his denial was not received with credence; nor 
has he been forgiven—nor does he deserve to 
be so. It is evident that the fiction of our 
language must be more courageous hereafter 
than it has been heretofore, or it will lose its 
proud eminence and must take a retired place 
in the hemicycle of letters. But its bounda- 
ries, though broader, must be just as firmly 
and unmistakably marked as ever. The glory 
of English fiction is its purity. Compared 
with that of France and Russia, it is in many 
respects timid and conventional, narrow, back- 
ward, stilted, and stunted; but it is cleanly. 
Ours with its failings is better than theirs with 
its faults. 

Reade’s experiences are a fit guide and 
warning to the novelist of a showing 
as they do the limits of things that may be 
said. The test of “dramatic necessity” must 
be strictly construed and rigorously applied. 

JosePH KIRKLAND. 


TALKS ABOUT LAW.* 


It is evidently the ambition of Mr. E. P. 
Dole, while he disclaims “the delusive pre- 


tence of qualifying every man to be his own 
lawyer,” to give valuable information, upon 
many legal subjects of practical importance, 
to a large class of readers of general intelli- 


nee. Accordingly he presents us with 
orty-three chapters of popular commentaries, 
or talks, occupying several hundred pages, 
upon numerous subjects, pertaining to Pro- 
cedure, the Domestic Relations, Contracts of 
various sorts, and the Criminal Code; includ- 
ing dissertations on Bailments, Corporation 
Law, Commercial Paper, Insurance, etc. It 
will be seen that this is no small ambition. 
The author aims to “ give the non-professional 
reader, in a simple way, such general informa- 
tion upon this most interesting and important 
subject as all intelligent persons are expected 
to have in regard to other subjects;” this be- 
cause, sc far as he knows, “nothing of the 
kind has ever been published.” This is more 
than Kent or Story ever aimed at. How can 
it reasonably be expected that non-professional 
readers can acquire a useful smattering of 
much of the Law, when erudite professionals 
find themselves able to become familiar with 
only some special department or departments, 
and but few close students of the Law can 
acquire even a general knowledge of all its 
branches? The truth is, that in spite of his 
* TALKS ABouT LAW. A Popular Statement of what 


our Law is and how it is Administered. By Edmund P. 
Dole. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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disclaimer Mr. Dole gives us simply “ Every 
Man his own Lawyer” in a new and more 
gossipy form. The book covers too much 
ground to permit all to be well covered. Some 
of the author’s chapters, such as his com- 
mentaries on “ Land Law,” his brief notes on 
“Insurance,” or his argument as to what the 
law ought to be on the “ Divorce Question,” 
are not only readable and interesting, but may 
prove instructive to the general reader. Lim- 
iting himself to a few such topical essays, the 
author might have furnished us an American 
book like the English one of Mr. Williams, 
“Forensic Facts and Fallacies,” (noticed in 


' THe Diat, Oct. 1885). But not all of Mr. 


Dole’s topics are susceptible of such treat- 
ment. Take, for instance, the subject of the 


. real estate of Husband and Wife, the rules 
' governing which in the various States differ so 


widely, and how inaccurate to state it as a uni- 
versal American modification of the common 


‘ law, that “ neither can give a clear title to real 


estate without the signature of the other.” 

There are many subjects chosen by the 
author, upon which generalization would be 
seriously misleading. For example, his ac- 
count of the beginning of a civil suit at . 
common law, by placing a writ for service in 
the hands of an officer, whose “first act is 
ordinarily an attachment of the defendant’s 
a or an arrest of his person,” would 

of little value to a reader of any class in any 
of the numerous “ Code States,” so called. The 
author has “taken great pains to make the 
work accurate as far as it goes.” He affirms 
of the sovereign right of Eminent Domain, 
that “in many cases the United States can 
exercise it only through the agency of State 
Legislatures;” forgetting that in the Cincin- 
nati Post Office case, in 1875, the United States 
courts, exercising — jurisdiction of the 
condemnation proceeding, said of the respect- 
ive Federal and State Governments, “ Neither 
is under the necessity of applying to the other 
for permission to exercise its lawful powers.” 
Again, “to speak with entire accuracy,” he in- 
sists that “no corporation, = or private, 
can take land in the sense of acquiring a title 
to it in fee-simple.” The fact is, that Ten- 
nessee has, through the exercise of eminent 
domain, given the fee in lands to several rail- 
roads, and that the fee is now given in Cali- 
fornia for public buildings, in Minnesota for 
State institutions, and in Virginia and West 
Virginia for various purposes; and doubt- 
less the Government took the fee in the Cin- 
cinnati Post Office case. He avers that “as 
a rule, one who is injured while unnecessarily 
travelling on Sunday can maintain no action 
for damages;” a rule peculiar to New England, 
though not universally followed there, and 
which was repudiated in New York, in Car- 
roll’s case, in 1874, and is generally rejected 
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outside of New England. The author is talk- 
ing toa New England audience again when, 
in discussing the liability of public corpora- 
tions, he says that cities and towns are not 
liable for accidents upon free highways or 
brid unless made so by statute; a rule 
uliar to his own section. These are such 
Jefects as may very naturally pertain to an 
attempt to accomplish the great task, whic 
this book essays, of instructing the many in a 
large number of the intricacies of the Law. If 
such a scheme were practicable, Mr. David 
Dudley Field would have no occasion or ex- 
cuse for urging upon the American Legisla- 
tures the adoption of his new Civil Code. 
Unfortunately, there is neither a royal nor an 
easy road to a familiar acquaintance with the 
Law. aAMEs O. Pierce. 


THROUGH THE FIELDS WITH LINNAEUS.* 


The two handsome volumes before us are 
redolent of fresh northern breezes and seem 
wreathed with the dainty Linnea borealis. 


From the country parsonage in Smiland,” 


where Linnzeus was born, the author has fol- 
lowed the course of all his wanderings, and 
given us as a result not merely a book of 
travels, though as such it is excellent. We 
are shown those northern cities, villages, 
rivers, forests, waterfalls, churches, people, 
and lonely wilds, not only as they are to-day, 
but as Linneus saw them; and we are given 
his own remarks and pen-pictures of them. 
All of this, however, is skilfully made sub- 
servient to the predominant motive of telling 
the story of his life, which stands clearly out- 
lined against the ever-shifting and rich scenic 
background. The work is not only one of 
consummate interest but also of approved 
authority, since it shows careful research 
among the papers, correspondence, and col- 
lections of the great naturalist. Scientific 
accuracy has been made a chief aim, and 
hence the work is of double value to the stu- 
dent of natural history. 

Very inviting is the appearance of these 
volumes, with their uncut edges and clear 
type. The cover presents a graceful design 
of the trailing plant Linnea borealis, which, 
with its pairs of nodding roseate bells, was 
Linnzeus’s favorite. Two fine maps of Sweden 
are an admirable feature; but it would have 
been better to dispense with the six illustra- 
tions, in one of which we see the statue of 
Linneus through an appalling jungle of flowers. 
In the landscapes, all the = are countin 
stamens and petals; while the piece cated 
“ Linnzeus in Smaland” is a libel on both hero 





* THROUGH THE FIELDS WITH LINN&ZUS. A Chapter 
in Swedish History. By Mrs. Florence Caddy. In two 
volumes. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 





and landscape. Any good Swede will resent 
having the world believe that young boys in 
Smiland run about in a garb fit only for a 
masque or merry-andrew scene. 

The plan of the work is fascinating. As 
this bright writer follows Linnzus in his four 
tours through Sweden, she shows us many 
vivid panoramas—from Lapland, with its 
lakes, flowers, and golden summer nights, to 
southern woodlands where the nightingale 
dare venture. No chapter is richer than that 
on Oland and Gothland, with their runic 
stones, crumbling cloisters, wealth of witch- 
craft, and rare flora. Too hasty deductions 
concerning the customs and people are, per- 
haps, occasionally drawn; but the narrative is 
all well told. Not once does interest flag; and 
the two volumes seem too short, so fresh, spicy 
and enjoyable are they. Not very often does 
the list of new books give us anything about 
the far North; and this work will wel- 
comed both for its biography of a great man 
and for its pretty glimpses of Swedish life and 
landscape. It is a ft companion to that charm- 
ing and romantic work, “The Times of Lin- 
nus,” by Prof. Topelius. 

Some blemishes mar the pages at intervals. 
Quotations are so numerous as almost to weary. 
Browning, Kingsley, Carlyle, we meet con- 
tinually; while lesser lights flash between. 
There is a tendency to the use of coined or 
eccentric expressions; as when we are told of 
a “rare-in-the-world plant.” Sometimes we 
feel the writer has gone out of her way to put 
in a fact that fitted a quotation from some 
pigeon-hole. Not much deference is paid to 
the reader’s power of inference, and the foot- 
notes are at times a bore. Exclamation points 
too often startle one with an uncomfortable 
accusation of not having fully realized the 
force of the preceding words; and adjectives 
like “awfully” and “dreadfully” spoil some 
otherwise pleasant passages. There seems to 
be an error in calling Majanthemum bifolium 
a Lily of the Valley (vol. L, p. 22; vol. IL, p. 
180); and there are some inaccuracies in the 
use and spelling of Swedish words. Good taste 
is violated by repetition of certain rather 
striking terms. We do not like to have the 
foundations of the houses spoken of as “Cy- 
clopean” more than once within a few lines; 
nor ‘to see the Vener always called melancholy; 
nor to note several similes about the “ink of 
the country,” etc. 

The youthful Linnzus was preéminently a 
flower-loving boy, and to so great an extent 
that it was feared he would prove naught but 
a weed in the world. Witness the amusing 
certificate from the Wexio gymnasium, that 
embodied what of credentials he had to present 
on entering the university: 

**1727. Youth at school may be compared to 
shrubs in a garden, which will sometimes, though 





progress.” 

Both of Sweden’s universities now boast the 
memory of his connection with them; but in 
truth the climate of neither was very propi- 
tious to the young Carl. At Upsala, actual 
starvation threatened him. But his friend 
Artedi and himself—“ two ragged students ” 
—portioned out “the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral kingdoms between them; dividing, as 
the Romans had done, the domination of the 
world.” Both had faith in themselves, and 
longed for the hour of encouragement and 
advancement of scientific research. After 
weary months, the ardor of Linnzus, his col- 
lections, his thesis on the sexes of plants and 
his enthusiastic defence of the same, electrified 
the vegetating scientists at the university. 
Under some protests and jealousies, he was 
made «djunctus to the professor of botany. 
This study had before been almost nominal; 
but now “the botanical lectures became the 
talk of Upsala.” He charmed with his instruc- 
tion. “They relished it,” says Mrs. Caddy, 


“as our generation has enjoyed receiving light 
at the hands of Ruskin.” 

But the light of Linneeus must not be per- 
mitted to shine too brightly. Envy and dis- 


like lurked in the shades and miasmas of old 
customs and theories. He, an undergraduate, 
was forbidden to lecture. Thus, deprived of 
means of sustenance, he was obliged to leave 
Upsala, and went abroad. Here his genius 
was first truly recognized. In Holland he 
came in contact with learned men, who loved 
science and admired the young Swede. Rich, 
too, they were. “Never had he met with a 
sort of life so tucked in with velvet curtains, 
such sumptuous appearances of equipage and 
well-laid table.” Here was congenial work. 
He planned gardens, revised scientific works, 
arranged herbaria, secured exotic novelties, 
visited England to break lances with her 
botanists, wrote several works of his own, and 
for four years talked Latin. He said he never 
had time to acquire a new language. Love 
of home and of its beautiful mother tongue at 
length drew him northward. But he did not 
find his country waiting to honor him. The 
world, however, was awakening to his great- 
ness. His books startled naturalists, either to 
adopt or to repudiate his theories. He was 
assailed and ridiculed; but he kept his temper 
and his views. 

Eventually the goal of his life, the goal he 
so long had aimed at, was reached: the pro- 
fessorship at Upsala. Henceforth he could 
work and teach from a place of authority. 





“The garden of Upsala 
was the rallying-point of all.” Here began 
his extraordinary work of authorship. 
Volume after volume came from his pen, 
till his works numbered one hundred and 
eighty. Well he knew how to utilize Sweden’s 
long summer days and winter nights. 

A notable characteristic of Linnzus is his 
untiring endeavor to apply his knowledge to 
the economies of life, and that in his own 
country. His biographer happily says: 
“Linneus thoroughly devoted himself to 
Sweden, and to showing what could be done 
and grown there. This is why he is a great 
man, and why I write his life and admire 
him.” Yet none the less were his labors 
universal. The nomenclature of science 
which he introduced was a grand revolution. 
Note an example: 

‘“‘The species of grass which used to be called 
Gramen Xerampelinum Miliacea praetennis ramo- 
saque sparsa panicula; sive Xerampelino congener 
arvense aestivune gramen minutissimo semine, he 
called simply Poa bulbosa.” 

The overabundance of time of the middle 
ages still lingered, but the new era was too 
busy to keep on weaving a web of intermina- 
ble names. Eternal gratitude to the one who 
cut the warp and started anew with a simple 
design. 

Much is to be learned from the record of such 
a life, and there are invigorating lessons in these 
pages—lessons to be found in the energy and 
methods of Linnzus. Intense patriotism di- 
rected his works, and he felt no desire to leave 
his native winters for climes more favorable 
to his specialty. Nor did oneness of aim make 
him narrow. On the contrary, it decided the 
lasting value of his work. The northern 
mountains reflected early the morning flush 
of science, and Linnzus is chief of a brilliant 
circlet of names that flash in its light. 

‘¢ Linnzeus has been as a dried flower to this gen- 
eration—a dry and dusty thing, with color lost and 
form flattened, spoiled. In our meagre idea of his 
system—as merely a scaffold, now removed to show 
the solidity of some grand structure behind it— 
we have neglected him who was really the archi- 
tect of the beautiful temple of natural history 
that we respect but care very little about. It was 
he who first planned—on paper for the world, and 
in practice for his own country—that science of 
insentient things, as well as of all the exquisite 
lesser life around us, and the application of that 
science to the well-being of man, that has since 
been worked out on his plan and foundation by 
men able to carry forward his ideas.” 


eoasts of Africa. 


Emma W. SHocren. 





ROBERT BROWNING.* 


Lovers of Browning ought to feel indebted 
to the great Boston publishing house for 
placing within their easy reach this compact 
and legible edition of all the poetical and 
dramatic work of this prolific poet, from 
“Pauline” (dated 1832) to the “Parleyings ” 
(1887). This edition is worthy, in every 
respect, of being placed beside the well-known 
“Riverside Edition” of the British Poets; 
indeed, many will prefer the present volumes 
on account of the superior quality of the 
paper. Such an edition as this may be ex- 
pected to attract many American readers to 
the earlier works of a poet whose recent pub- 
lications do not fairly represent him. It may 
be doubted whether any other equal number 
of volumes of contemporary poetry contain 
so much entertainment for the reader that 
finds entertainment in reflection. It seems, 
therefore, a fit time to make an appraisal 
of the poet, based upon a wider survey than 
can be gained from any single one of his 
works. 

What is Robert Browning’s poetical lineage ? 
With respect to a writer so thoroughly original 
the — is a very difficult one. He has a 
peculiar tang traceable in no earlier poet, least 
of all in Shelley, whom he most oauaatie 
mentions as his master. Browning frequently 
refers to Shelley in a way that leads one to 
surmise that Shelley did for him what “The 
Faery Queen” did for Cowley,—made him 
“irrecoverably a poet.” The parallelism, both 
of likeness and of contrast, between Brown- 
ing and Shelley is singularly fascinating,—the 
more so inasmuch as the relationship is in no 
wise one of accent or garb, but is the far 
deeper one of spiritual kinship. 

erhaps their most obvious point of resem- 
blance consists in this: both are as far as pos- 
sible removed from the conventional and the 
commonplace, and afford, therefore, for genu- 
ine souls, a delightful refuge from false society 
and spurious sentiment. In most British poets, 
the average Englishman—that complacent 
being so unlovely to all eyes but his own—is 
remarkably strong. It is the very great merit 
of these two poets that in them this flavor of 
the cockney and the cad is not present. The 
were saved from becoming impregnated with 
this flavor by the kindly fate that made them 
both lovers and haunters of Italy, that most 
ideal of the kingdoms of this world—that land 
to which the poet and the artist are drawn as 
the sparks fly upward. Apart from this, how 
different the circumstances of their residence 
in Italy! Shelley attended by companions 
incapable of understanding him and who would 
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fain make him over in the image of the world; 
Browning in the felicity of perfect union with 
a kindred and equal spirit. 

In the outward circumstances of their lives, 
indeed, the contrast between the two poets 
is marked and, to the lover of Shelley, pain- 
ful. These circumstances have enabled Brown- 
ing to become the most discursive, wide- 
ranging, and cultivated of modern poets since 
Goethe. At a time when Arnold is conten- 
tiously cosmopolitan, Swinburne rebelliously 
radical, Tennyson contentedly English, Brown- 
ing is calmly and sedately universal. He is 
more Italian than English, more Greek than 
Italian, more Browning than Greek. He has 
the art of taking to himself all modern knowl- 
edge, as the ocean takes all the rivers of the 
world without becoming swollen or losing its 
pungent and wholesome salt. The cultivated 
and well-read Browning is everywhere Brown- 
ing, just as unmistakably as the uncultivated 
Whitman is the average American plus the 
accident of genius. Whitman is extraordinary 
by presenting a common type in an uncommon 
capacity; in Browning the type is as unique 
as the capacity. 

Being the most highly cultivated and the most 
discursive, Browning is the most thoughtful and 
thought-stirring of contemporary poets. In 
these respects, he gains very much by contrast 
with his master, Shelley. Shelley’s mental alti- 
tude is as far as Browning’s from that of the vul- 
gar, but Shelley’s weak-winged fancies, like his 
own skylark, flutter above us rather than uplift 
us. On the other hand, Browning’s imaginative 
wings are strong enough to carry us whither- 
soever the magician will, for they are ribbed 
like Burke’s with the steel and whalebone of 
fact, science, and experience. Both Shelley 
and Browning are often read without being 
understood, but by reason of opposite qualities. 
Shelley is pure music or picture, and when the 
music dies away or the picture fades one 
straightway forgets it as one forgets one’s 
image in aglass. The airy dream has vanished 
like sunlight from the water; no trace re- 
mains. In Browning, too, there is music and 
light and imagery, but all this plays upon the 
surface of a thought as subtle and profound 
as that of a philosopher. His thought must 
be encountered with alert faculties and agile 
mental action in order to be caught and mas- 
tered. 

Browning is, therefore, no amusement for 
the listless or the fatigued. If he dispels las- 
situde, it is by arousing the soul to the lithe 
activity of the tiger, or by stiffening the mental 
sinews to the iron pose of the expectant gladia- 
tor. He is the equal companion of the best 
minds in their untrammelled moments of joyous 
activity ; he incites to generous emulation of 
his own abounding life. Browning fills with 





new wine but never intoxicates, he fatigues 
but never enervates, he puzzles but never be- 
numbs ; he renders the reader thoughtful and 
sad but never despondent and hopeless. There 
has been a poetry of despair ; Browning is the 
poet of exhilarating and abounding hope. Not 
that he shrinks from darkness and misery, 
but that he sees these to be local, while light 
and blessedness are universal and all-envel- 
oping. 

As Professor Corson remarks in his useful 
“ Introduction to the Poetry of Browning,” the 
inner relationship between our poet and Shelle 
is as good as divulged by the former in his 
essay on Shelley. “I would rather,” says Brown- 
ing, “consider Shelley’s poetry as a sublime 
fragmentary essay towards a presentment of 
the correspondency of the universe to Deity, 
of the natural to the spiritual, and of the actual 
to the ideal, than I would isolate and separately 
appraise the work of many detachable portions 
which might be acknowledged as utterly per- 
fect in a lower moral point of view under the 
mere conditions of art.” He further remarks 
of Shelley that “he sees not as man sees but 
as God sees.” If it be admitted that in Brown- 
ing there is this same endeavor to exhibit the 
correspondency between the actual and the 
ideal and to regard human affairs from a 
higher angle of vision, then the wide divergen- 
cies between the two poets as to method and 
manner disappear in the essential oneness of 
their aim. Browning deals chiefly with the 
real world; Shelley with the ideal. Browning 
dwells habitually upon the solid earth which 
he treads with the firm step of an accomplished 
man of the world. He Snowe the tangle of 
human society down to its minutest interlace- 
ments, and can show us that the web is here 
and there streaked with golden threads reach- 
ing off beyond eyeshot—perchance to the gar- 
ment of God himself. Browning, too, has 
the freedom of the ether where Shelley soars, 
but Browning is more companionable and is 
therefore more likely to give to ordinary men 
impulses to climb the golden ladders of poetry. 
Browning may be compared to a rapid river 
that turns not one wheel the less, irrigates no 
less efficiently a single farm, because it sings 
as it flows through the haunts of men; walle 
Shelley is like the vast cloud-reservoirs that 
feed the sources of the stream,—reservoirs 
none the less inexhaustible for their gorgeous 
architecture of dawn-painted battlement and 
pinnacle. Nor should the comparison be 
— beyond its limits so as to intimate that 

rowning is diluted and Shelley vaporous; it 
is enough to suggest the poetical paternity of 
the later poet by saying that Shelley, the 
soaring cloud, is condensed in Browning, the 
singing river. 

Metvitte B. ANDERSON. 
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BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


Pror. Hunt’s ‘‘ Representative English Prose 
and Prose Writers” (Armstrong) is a book to 
which it is extremely difficult to do justice in a 
paragraph. It is one of those books that keep the 
reader continually rubbing his eyes. The table of 
contents well indicates the plan of the book and 
one of the peculiar features of its style. Three 
main divisions of the work are indicated, as fol- 
lows: Part I., Representative Historical Periods; 
Part II., Representative Literary Forms; Part III, 
Representative Prose Writers and their Styles. 
It will be noted that the word ‘‘representative” is 
made to do yeoman’s service; and it is amusing to 
recall that there emanated last year from another 

rofessor in the same college a somewhat ambitious 

k entitled ‘‘ Poetry as a Representative Art,” in 
which the principle of representation was allowed 
as little rest as the bewildered reader. In brief, 
there is in the book before us a certain affectation 
of scientific method and precision—an affectation 
which it were harsh to term pedantry but which 
leads the reader to entertain hopes not justified by 
the author’s performance. Another fault of the 
book, and the chief one, consists in the obscurity, 
the inelegance, and the occasional slovenliness of 
the style,—characteristics surprising and almost 
unpardonable in a text-book in literary criticism. 
The author says very truly: ‘‘ Literary creation of 
product [sic] is far more than mere literary criti- 
cism. English Prose Style, as studied in English 
Prose authors, will conduce alike to skill in criti- 
cism and the higher skill of personal authorship.” 
Pity the author’s own style could not be made to 
support and illustrate the principle to which he 
here gives such clumsy expression! Surely, to use 
the severe epithet applied by Matthew Arnold to a 
certain defect of the Germans, there must be 
‘“‘something splay” about the mind of a literary 
critic of learning and acumen—and Professor Hunt 
has both—who can present to the public a text- 
book in style swarming with sentences as bad as 
the following concerning King James’s version of 
the Bible: ‘‘ Viewed as a version, or translation, 
purely in its human aspect, as an example of En- 
glish speech, it undoubtedly stands all through 
English literary history, and, more especialiy, in 
this era, as the leading agency of all others.” The 
closing phrase is a favorite one with this writer; 
thus, he says Carlyle’s ruling passion was ‘to find 
and utter the one right truth of all others.” 
The inadequacy of this work in the important ele- 
ment of style is the more deplorable inasmuch as it 
has other excellent and even sterling qualities. The 
author’s reading has been wide and he exhibits, in 
epee sound judgment and catholicity of taste. 
he catholicity is, indeed, often at the expense of 
the ap ye as where he compliments Burke by 
saying that his finest descriptions ‘‘ take their place 
as literary efforts by the side of Hugo’s Waterloo or 
Wallace’s Vesuvius ;” or where he informs his under- 
graduate student that ‘‘ Macaulay was the Lombard 
of his age ;” or where he remarks, referring to Addi- 
son,—‘‘ Macaulay and Dickens have written better 
because he wrote so well.” The twelve ‘“‘ repre- 
sentative prose writers” selected for treatment are 
Bacon, Hooker, Milton, Swift, Addison, Johnson, 
Burke, Lamb, Macaulay, De Quincey, Dickens, Car- 
lyle. It is hard to understand why so hasty and 
careless a writer as Dickens should. have a place 
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here, to the exclusion of artists like Fielding, Scott, 
George Eliot, Hawthorne; and the author ought 
really to append a leaflet explaining his extraor- 
dinary choice of Charles Lamb, the only, as a “ rep- 
resentative writer.” The book needs thorough 
revision, of which its wealth of well-arranged and 
tabulated critical material makes it eminently 
worthy. Unfit as it is, in its present state, to be 
placed in the hands of pupils, it is really read- 
able and instructive, a is not ill suited to the 
needs of the private reader who is looking for a clue 
to the labyrinth of English books. As it contains 
few illustrative quotations from the authors treated, 
it should be with their works close at hand. 
Tue American audience of Mr. Robert Louis 
Stevenson is constantly increasing in size, and one 
by one his less familiar works are being reproduced 
on this side of the Atlantic. The latest volume to 
be thus reprinted is the ‘‘ Familiar Studies of Men 
and Books” (Dodd, Mead & Co.), which is perhaps 
the author’s most serious contribution to literature. 
In point of style, these essays are, of course, above 
ordinary criticism, But what is even more valuable 
about them than their diction is their admirable 
sanity. The author has a healthy instinct for every- 
thing that is fine in life or thought, and no conven- 
tions blind him in his appraisements. Nor does he 
allow his personal preferences to bias his judgment. 
He gives us some notion of the debt he owes to 
Whitman, in a few prefatory remarks; but in his 
essay upon that poet he does not refrain from con- 
sidering him in his character of the Bull in the 
China Closet as well as in his character of the poetic 
interpreter of democracy and the life of the natural 
man. The essay on Victor Hugo’s romancesis, again, 
highly appreciative, but there is no lack of dis- 
crimination in its praise; it occupies the juste milieu 
between Swinburne’s overburdened eulogy and 
Myers’s brilliant but carping and unsympathetic 
estimate. With the two essays already mentioned 
we would class that upon Francois Villon, the three 
being models of what essays ought to be: sympa- 
thetic, but not blindly so; resolutely, but not ob- 
trusively, unconventional. There are seven essays 
besides these, each with its peculiar charm. Burns 
and Thoreau, Pepys and John Knox, Charles of 
Orleans and Yoshida-Torajiro, are the persons 
treated. The last-named gentleman was a patriotic 
young Japanese, whose pathetic story is told in such 
a delightful manner that it will not be the fault of 
Mr. Stevenson if his name does not become, as the 
author thinks it should, ‘‘a household word like 
that of Garibaldi or John Brown.” The essay on 
Pepys is @ propos of Mr. Mynors Bright’s edition, 
and in it the following just remark is made, among 
others: ‘‘We may think, without being sordid, 
that when we purchase six huge and distress- 
ingly expensive volumes, we -are entitled to be 
treated rather more like scholars and rather less 
like children.” Mr. Bright is one of the large 
class of over-scrupulous editors who mutilate 
classical texts out of consideration for the Young 
Person. The spirit in which Burns is treated may 
be illustrated by this remark: ‘‘It was with the 
pe pity, but with a growing esteem, that 
studied the man’s desperate efforts to do right; 
and the more I eeiested, the stranger it appeared 
to me that any thinking being should feel other- 
wise.”” How sympathetic is the study of Thoreau 
may be seen from this bit of confession: ‘‘I have 
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scarce written ten sentences since I was introduced 
to him, but his influence might be somewhere de- 
tected by a close observer.” 


Mrs. Nina A. Kennarp’s sketch of Mrs. Sid- 
dons, in the ‘‘Famous Women” series (Roberts), 
adds some interesting particulars to our previous 
knowledge of this gifted actress. Since the publi- 
cation of Campbell’s well-known biography, many 
valuable reminiscences of her public and private 
life have been given to the world by her friends 
and admirers. These, with the letters of Mrs. Sid- 
dons, have afforded material for Mrs. Kennard 
which Campbell did not command or lacked the 
skill to appropriate. Itis a hard matter to present 
an adequate idea of the art of an actor, which is so 
transient in its effects and so eludes the capacity of 
language to describe. Yet this is offset, in some meas- 
ure, by the multitude of dramatic incidents which 
beset the actor’s life and intensify the impression of 
his peculiar talent and personality. There must be a 
1 draft made upon the imagination of one who 
endeavors to recall the image of Mrs. Siddons as 
she appeared on the stage in the prime of her power 
and fame; still the results are not unsatisfactory 
with the helps afforded by her contemporaries. 
A beautiful women of stately grace, trained from 
infancy for her vocation, rising from the lowest 
walk --that of a strolling player, a vagabond actor, — 
to the highest rank in her art and in society, 
haughty in spirit, rigid in virtue, faithful to duty, 
loving by nature, stern from experience: these are 
the elements which we are to mould into the form of 
the great woman who stands unrivalled, unmatched, 
in the annals of the English theatre, except by her 
immediate predecessor, Garrick. Mrs. Siddons 
belongs inseparably to her time. Were she to re- 
appear on the stage of our day, her ——_ beauty 
and the grandeur of her style would still be impos- 
ing; but the stiff and stilted airs —— to her 
school would offend our modern taste. We demand 
the realism of nature. She was encompassed with 
the artificialities of her generation. Yet, despite 
all this, her genius touched the souls of her hearers 
and overpowered them with emotion. Was Mrs. 
Siddons a greater artist than Rachel or Bernhardt? 
The question cannot be answered; but her memory 
as woman and actress will long endure. 


Two IMporRTANT encyclopedic works are just 
issued by Cassell & Co.,—‘‘ A Dictionary of Re- 
ligion ” and ‘‘ A Dictionary of Men and Women of 
the Nineteenth Century.” ‘The first, which is 
edited by the Rev. William Benham, F.S.A., gives 
information regarding all Christian and other 
religious doctrines, denominations, sects, heresies, 
ecclesiastical terms, history, biography, etc. The 
biographical articles in this work are exclusively of 
deceased persons. An attempt has been made to 
describe the various sects and denominations as 
they themselves would desire; and in this, as in 
the difficult matter of treating the various questions 
——s the religious world, as much fairness and 
charity are shown as could reasonably be expected 
from the standpoint of the work, which is that of 
orthodox Christianity. The various contributors 
seem in the main to strive to write in an informa- 
tive rather than dogmatic spirit. A controversial 
element occasionally creeps in, and statements are 
sometimes made to which opponents would doubt- 
less take sharp exception. But something of this 
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is no doubt inevitable in such a work. In fulness 
and comprehensiveness, as well as literary work- 
manship, it is the best book of its kind that we 
are acquainted with.—The second of the two 
works named is an extensive dictionary of recent 
and contemporary biography, including celebrities 
from all parts of the world, whose careers belong 
wholly or in part to the present century. The 
book thus fiils a very important place as a work of 
reference. Its scope is broad enough and its space 
ample enough to include, besides mere biographi- 
cal details, some account of the more important 
occurrences with which the subjects are intimately 
connected. Thus, under the caption ‘‘ Egypt, the 
Khedives of,” we find a valuable resume of the 
events that have recently taken place in that 
country. The work is edited by Lloyd C. Sanders, 
who has had a good corps of contributors, and the 
literary nnteel is high. These two excellent vol- 
umes are uniform in size, style, and price, and have 
the final merit of clear printing and good paper. 


Miss Le Row’s innocent-appearing little book 
called ‘‘ English as She is Taught” (Cassell) has 
attracted wider attention than many a more preten- 
tious work. Most readers have laughed over it, 
while a few have found in it matter for more serious 
consideration. By some, its popularity is attributed 
to Mark Twain’s notice of it in ‘‘The Century.” It 
is even supposed he is the real author of the work. 
It claims, however, to be a genuine collection of 
answers given by pupils in the public schools to 
examination questions ; and those who are best 
acquainted with ordinary school work seem little 
disposed to doubt this claim. Most of them see in 
it merely an amusing illustration of the folly of 
attempting to teach ‘‘ words without knowledge” 
and imagining that that is education. There have 
been no lack of serious protests against the false 
system of making pupils memorize language from 
books which are beyond their comprehension, and 
of requiring them to go through trains of reasoning 
which must be merely mechanical. The mission of 
this little book is to show the inevitable result of 
such teaching, and it is to be hoped it will laugh 
many out of this unphilosophical and absurd man- 
ner of procedure. Those teachers who understand 
the true meaning of the word education will have 
little fear of ‘‘ English as She is Taught.” The 
matter it contains is no revelation to them. They 
are familiar enough with similar instances of the 
intelligence of pupils; but, thus brought together 
in a collection, these examples have an effect which 
they did not have before. Some of them are cer- 
tainly amusing enough to make it little wonder 
they have been ascribed to Mark Twain. We make 
room for a few choice ones: 

“Person in grammar tells us whether he is a man or a 


woman. It isalwaysan animal or something that isent 
alive.” 


“ Capital letters begin at breviation.” 


“Capillary attraction is the attraction between hair. 
A person’s hair is affected by fright. The hair of some 
animals is attracted by lightening.” 


“ Lycurgus was so strict he turned all the women into 
men—they were bold and corageous.” 


Miss Parry, the author of ‘‘Life Among the 
Germans” (Lothrop), was a student of ‘* Wissen- 
chaft,” or, in English terms, of the German methods 
of instruction, in the Victoria Lyceum in Berlin. 
Her first home was in a pension, from which she 
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was transferred, by a stroke of good fortune, into a 
family of the higher class. Here every facility was 
enjoyed for acquiring a thorough knowledge of the 
language and customs of the German people. Eager 
to learn, she missed no opportunity to study their 
inner as well as their outer life, and, showing a 
hearty appreciation of all that was new and inter- 
esting, however peculiar, many ss for 
observation were afforded her which are not com- 
monly to be had. Of the impressions thus received 
she writes unaffectedly, and, it would seem, in such 
order as they happen to occur. Each chapter is 
crowded with matters of interest. In one, life in 
the pension and the habits of foreign students are 
described ; in another, the ways peculiar to the Ger- 
man home; in another, thesphere of German women 
in different stations. Again, the public schools, 
the churches, special festivals,- private entertain- 
ments, and prominent features of domestic and 
social life, are depicted with fulness and simplicity. 
Miss Parry witnessed many of the joyous and stir- 
ring scenes which marked the Luther Jubilee Year, 
when the whole nation gave itself up for an entire 
twelvemonth to the celebration of the four-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the great Reformer’s birth. 
An account of these events occupies a considerable 
portion of her book. 


Tue address of Mr. Henry Hitchcock, an eminent 
lawyer of St. Louis, before the State Bar associa- 
tion of New York, in January last, upon the sub- 
ject of ‘‘ American State Constitutions,” is fittingly 
published in the series entitled ‘‘ Questions of the 
Day” (Putnam). Mr. Hitchcock makes a study of 
the growth of the constitutions of the several 
States, and traces in detail their development in 
various directions, finding therein an index to the 
more important and permanent changes in the 
political thought of the people. The disposition 
toward change, and the modes adopted therefor; 
the new principles introduced into the funda- 
mental law as a result of the civil war; the tenden- 
cies at different periods in respect to educational, 
property, and other qualifications for suffrage ; 
variations in the limitations imposed upon the 
legislative power in respect to special legislation 
and kindred matters, and the great change from an 
appointive to an elective judiciary, are among the 
subjects of constitutional regulation whose devel- 
opment is specially noted. Every student of our 
institutions, whether statesman, lawyer, or political 
economist, will find his own studies assisted by 
those presented in this monograph. 


Tue publishers of the historical series of ‘Stories 
of the Nations” (Putnam) did wisely in entrusting 
the volume devoted to ‘‘The Story of Alexander's 
Empire” to the able hands of Dr. J. P. Mahaffy, a 
classical scholar whose various books upon Greek 
history and literature attest his profound knowl- 
edge of these subjects and his rare capacity for 
communicating it. He has a complicated topic to 
elucidate in the present work-—the destiny of the 
different portions of the vast empire which Alexan- 
der welded together during the brief period of his 
career, which quickly fell apart again after his 
death. The author traces the process of disinte- 
gration in a manner that renders it clear and intelli- 
gent to thecareful reader. A most important part 
of Dr. Mahaffy’s purpose is to show the influence 
of Hellenic ideas upon the nations which Alex- 
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ander subjected to his rule, and likewise upon 
Rome when at last Greece came in turn under her 
sway. Covering the comparatively obscure period 
from 334 to 168 B. C., it throws light upon many 
incidents of the time not easily understood, whose 
effect upon the progress of civilization was pro- 
found and far-reaching. 


THe “E of Church History,” edited by 
Rev. Mandell Creighton and published by Ran- 
dolph, contains now five volumes, all of them hav- 
ing reference to the religious history of England, 
although the volumes announced as in preparation 
cover the entire field of ecclesiastical history. The 
last volume published is ‘‘ A History of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford,” by Hon. G. C. Brodrick. It is 
hard to see by what right a narrative covering six 
or seven hundred years can be called an ‘‘ Epoch”; 
but the word has well-nigh lost its signification in 
the several ‘‘ Epochs series,” and this verbal criti- 
cism is all the fault we have to find with the book. 
These are small books—the present contains 235 
pages in 19 chapters—designed for the wants of 
general readers, embodying the results of much 
recent scholarship in a compendious and readable 
form. The interesting beginnings of this univer- 
sity—cleared of its mythical elements—the organ- 
ization of medieval universities in general, and so on 
down to the tractarian movement of 1833 and the 
university reform of 1854,—all these subjects will 
be found treated clearly and in an interesting man- 
ner, and with as much fulness of detail as is neces- 
sary. 


Tue ‘‘ Epochs of History” series (Scribner) has 
received a new volume in ‘‘The Early Tudors” by 
C. E. Moberly. Coming between Mr. Gairdner's 
‘* Houses of Lancaster and York ” and Mr. Creigh- 
ton’s ‘‘ Age of Elizabeth,” it might have been ex- 
pected that it would fill the entire gap between 
these two periods. This is not, however, the case. 
It is confined to Henry VII. and Henry VIII., so that 
the reigns of Edward and Mary are left untouched. 
This is a defect of the scheme; the corresponding 
advantage is that a series of years and a group of 
events can be in this way strongly individualized, 
and its distinctive characteristics brought clearly 
out. The reign of Henry VII. and the early part of 
that of Henry VIII. form an epoch of this character, 
peculiarly adapted to be treated as a unit, in many 
points of view; while on the other hand the last 
part of the reign of Henry VIII. opens an entirely 
new chapter of history, and would properly be 
joined with those of his two children, to form the 
subject of a volume intermediate between this and 
that which treats of Queen Elizabeth. 


Mr. Hearn’s ‘‘ Chinese Ghosts” (Roberts) is not 
a book of the ordinary folk-lore type. The super- 
natural element, present in all of them, and per- 
vading the story although in no obtrusive or con- 
spicuous way, consists, as the name implies, in the 
action of spirits or s, not of the petty beings 
who supply the machinery of fairy tales. There 
is nothing grotesque in the stories, but a certain 
pensiveness of tone, which is very charming. The 
stories do not appear to be translations, but rather 
adaptations; and an appendix explains the allusions 
and gives the authorities. There is also a glossary. 
There are only six of these stories, and we hesitate 
whether to give the palm to ‘‘ The Story of Ming- 





are ‘‘ The Tradition of the Tea-plant ” (on the whole 
the least satisfactory in the book), and ‘‘ The Tale 
of the Porcelain-God,” which contains a description 
and classification of the different kinds of porcelain, 


which—if correctly done—must be not only inter- 
esting but valuable to lovers of ceramics. 


A HALF-DOzEN short stories by the lamented 
writer Helen Jackson (H. H.) have been brought 
age by Roberts Brothers under the pertinent 
title ‘‘ Between Whiles.” Mrs. Jackson wrote with 
as much spontaneity as vigor, and a tale or 
sketch was a trifling work to her. The first in the 
present collection is an unfinished story, which the 
author had conceived as part of a larger work to be 
named ‘Elspeth Pyneror,” but which, unhappily, 
she had only time to outline. A characteristic 
which allies it with several of the most impressive 
of the ‘‘Saxe Holme” stories is the insertion of 
original poems in the prose setting—a feature as 
distinctive as the autograph of the author. The two 
following stories, ‘“The Mystery of Wilhelm Riitter” 
and ‘ Little Bel’s Supplement,” are marked by the 
— and the pathos which are preéminent in the 

st writings of Mrs. Jackson in every department. 
Into the remaining stories she has infused much less 
of her natural force and individuality. 


Miss Warp’s sketch of the life and works of 
Dante (Roberts) is a scholarly piece of work, in 
which the figure of the great poet who sprang up 
in the dawn of Italian literature is defined strongly 
and accurately amid his surroundings. His career 
is inseparably interwoven with the history of his 
times; and the story of his life includes that of 
Florence, which claims him as one of the foremost 
of her many illustrious sons, of the contests of the 
Guelfs and the Ghibellines, of the rivalries and 
intrigues of Emperors and Popes, of Lucca, Pisa, 
and Verona, which afforded the exile shelter during 
his long period of wandering, and of Ravenna, 
where the last two years of his sorrowful life were 
. An analysis of Dante’s writings follows 

biography. The author has made a careful stud 
of all that pertains to Dante in the literature whic 
has grown out of his life and works, and at the 
close of her essay appends a bibliography of the 
most valuable books relating to the subject in the 
English, Italian, French, and German tongues. 


Mr. LAURENCE OLIPHANT has been an indus- 
trious writer for at least forty years, and more 
interesting bocks are not often found than those in 
which he has related his experiences in strange 

of the world. His ‘‘ Episodes in a Life of 
Adventure” (H rs) is a collection of sketches of 
the more interesting of the many scenes which he 
has witnessed, and of the more exciting of the 
experiences which he has had. The volume is 
made up mostly of matter not contained in the 
earlier volumes of the author; matter all of which 
is at least new in form, and some of which is new 
in every way, having been withheld for personal 
reasons from previous publication. The book gives 
a hasty view of an extremely active and varied life 
— in wandering over the greater of the 
globe. The adventures recounted begin with an 
ascent of Adam’s Peak in 1842, and end with the 
war in Schleswig-Holstein. Few novels have the 
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excitement and the 
of what a living Englishman has been able to see 
and do in the course of a quarter of a century. 


A NEw edition has been published of Mr. 
Thomas Knox's little manual entitled ‘‘ How to 
Travel” (Putnam). This very compact volume 
contains an astonishing amount of information of 
the most practical sort, and no person inexperienced 
in travelling will regret having it for a companion, 
whatever may be the nature of the journey under- 
taken. It is much the best work of the sort with 
which we are acquainted, and contains the answers 
to at least nine out of ten of those questions of 
which every would-be traveller is sure to make some 
one the victim, unless his attention is directed to 
such a guide, philosopher, and friend as the book 
before us. 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. GRANT’s receipts from the sale of her hus- 
band’s memoirs have reached nearly half a million 
dollars. 


CurrLes & Co., Boston, have just issued 
‘* Health in Our Homes,”—a series of letters pub- 
lished in a Boston daily, on household hygiene. 

Tue publication of the expected life of Darwin, 
by his son, is postponed until next autumn, It will 
comprise three volumes, and is likely to prove an 
exceptionally interesting work. 

Smith, EtpeR & Co., of London, send us their 
new Pocket edition of Thackeray, which is very 
pretty and very cheap, though the type is a little 
finer than will suit any but keen eyesight. 


Dr. AtBertT SHAw’s admirable monograph, 
‘‘ Icaria, a Chapter in the History of Communism,” 

ublished a few years ago by Putnam, has been 
Consol with a German translatjon, just published 
at Stuttgart. 

Pror. E. 8. SHumway, of Rutgers College, has 
made a revision of Dr. Lohr’s ‘‘Aus dem alten 
Rom,” which is published, with numerous illustra- 
tions, by D. C. Heath, under the title ‘‘A Day in 
Ancient Rome.” It is a useful and inexpensive 
little book. 

Tue story which recently gained a prize of fifteen 
hundred dollars, offered by ‘‘The Youth’s Com- 
panion” for the best serial for its columns, is just 
printed in book form by T. Y. Crowell & Co. Its 
title is ‘‘The Blind Brother, a Story of the Penn- 
sylvania Coal Mines.” Its author is Mr. Homer 
Greene. 


Tuomas WuairtakER, Now York, has just pub- 
lished ‘‘That Child,” a story by the author of 
‘‘Mademoiselle Mori,” illustrated by Gordon 
Browne. Also, ‘‘Echoes of Bible History,” by 
Bishop W. P. Walsh, and Dr. Warfield’s ‘‘ Intro- 
duction to the Textual Criticism of the New Tes- 
tament. 


A votumE of the personal reminiscences of Dr. 
Wm. Hague, a Baptist preacher of note in Boston, 
who was acquainted with most of the celebrities of 
his time and region, is about to be issued by Lee & 
Shepard. They also announce a new edition of 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke’s ‘‘ Life and Times of 
Jesus, as related by Thomas Didymus,” first pub- 
lished in 1881. 
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Detective of New York City; the detective furnish- 

ing the raw material for a novel and the literary 

man the workmanship. The production is to be 

ae by Cassell & Co., with the title ‘‘A 
ragic Mystery.” 

Forps, Howarp & Hu.sert have just issued 
Major Pond’s account of his ‘‘ Summer in England 
with Henry Ward Beecher,” containing also the 
lectures and addresses delivered by Mr. Beecher in 
Great Britain in the summer of 1866. The volume 
has a fine phototype portrait of Mr. Beecher, and 
fac-similes of some of his MSS., etc. 

A BIOGRAPHICAL and anecdotal account of the 
Rothschild family, with the title ‘‘ The Rothschilds, 
the Financial Rulers of Nations,” by Mr, John 
Reeves, is just issued by A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Also, ‘‘A Manual for Infantry Officers of the Na- 
tional Guard,” by Col. J. G. Gilchrist of Iowa, and 
Lieut. E. C. Knower of the U. 8. Army. 

A NEw periodical of a novel character is an- 
nounced for the beginning of next year, by C. W. 
Moulton & Co. of Buffalo. It will be called ‘‘ The 
Modern Muse,” and will be devoted exclusively to 
poetry and the study of poetry. Original poems 
will be printed—one, it is presumed, from each new 
subscriber. The magazine is to be issued quarterly, 
at $2 a year. 

Mr. J. G. Speep, of Kentucky, the editor of an 
elegant edition of the works of Keats published in 
New York a few years ago, has in his possession 
the original MSS. of most of the poet’s works, 
including ‘‘Endymion” and the ‘ Diary Letters,” 
and intends, it is said, to present his collection to 
the British Museum. Mr. Speed, it may be remem- 
bered, is a grandson of Keats’s younger brother 
George, who settled in America. 

D. AppLeton & Co.’s new publications include 
several works of unusual interest: Two new vol- 
umes (V. and VI.) of Lecky’s ‘‘ History of England 
in the Eighteenth Century;” an ‘Index to the 
Works of Shakespeare,” by Evangeline M. O’Con- 
nor; ‘‘Roundabout to Moscow, an Epicurean 
Journey,” by J. B. Bouton; and ‘‘ John Sevier, the 
Commonwealth-Builder,” a sequel to ‘‘The Rear- 
Guard of the Revolution,” by James R. Gilmore 
(Edmund Kirke). 

Ticknor & Co. have just published: ‘‘ Letters 
of Horatio Greenough to his Brother, Henry 
Greenough,” with biographical sketches, and some 
contemporary correspondence, edited by Frances 
Boott Greenough ; ‘‘ The Sunny Side of Shadow, 
Reveries of a Convalescent,” by Mrs. 8. G. W. 
Benjamin; ‘‘ Nights with Uncle Remus,” by Joel 
Chandler Harris; and two volumes of Featherman’s 
‘Social History of the Races of Mankind "—‘‘ The 
Nigritians ” and ‘‘ The Melanesians.” 

THoskE readers of ‘‘ The Century ” who have ad- 
mired Mr. Thomas Nelson Page’s dialect stories of 
Southern life will welcome the collection of them 
which Scribner’s Sons have just published with the 
title ‘‘In Ole Virginia.” The same publishers have 
just issued Mr, Bunner’s charmingly written and 
charmingly illustrated ‘‘Story of a New York 
House ;” also, the second part of ‘‘ The Buchholz 
Family,” translated from the German; and Mr. 
Stevens's account of his famous trip ‘‘ Around the 
World on a Bicycle,” with over a hundred illustra- 
tions. 
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Mr. James Grant, the novelist, who died in 
London on the 5th of May, was born in Edinburgh 
in 1822, and early began his career as an author. 
His first work, ‘‘The Romance of War,” was pub- 
lished forty-one years ago, and still has a consider- 
able sale. It was followed by ‘‘ Bothwell; or, the 
Days of Mary, Queen of Scots,” ‘‘Jane Seton,” 
‘*Frank Hilton,” ‘‘ The Yellow Frigate,” ‘‘ Harry 
—_— **Legends of the Black Watch,” and 
other novels. He left a completed story, ‘‘ Love's 
Labor Won,” which will soon be published. 

We have received from J. B. Lippincott Co. 
three additional volumes of their new library 
edition of Scott’s novels—Vol. IX., ‘‘Ivanhoe;” 
Vol. X., ‘*The Monastery;’ Vol. XL, ‘The 
Abbot.” These volumes quite confirm the favor- 
able impression made by the earlier ones. They are 
convenient in size, excellent in paper and printing, 
and inexpensive. The edition is altogether the 
most desirable popular form in which Scott's 
works are issued. There will be twenty-five vol- 
umes in all; the price is $1.75 a volume. 

THE appearance semi-annually of the beautiful 
bound volumes of ‘‘ The Century” is a pleasant re- 
minder of the progress of this splendidly illustrated 
monthly. The war articles are continued in this 
number, and will end, according to the announce- 
ment, with the October number. A few supple- 
mentary articles, on the hospital service, the tele- 
graph corps, etc., will then be given. The Life of 
Lincoln, by Hay and Nicolay, will be continued in- 
definitely, to judge from present indications. 

Tue latest publications of Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. include Mr. Schurz’s life of Henry Clay, in two 
volumes; Mrs. Margaret Preston’s new volume of 
verse, ‘‘ Colonial Ballads and Sonnets;” ‘‘ The Per- 
sonal Memoirs and Military History of U. 8S. Grant 
vs. the Record of the Army of the Potomac,” by 
Carswell McClellan, formerly of the Staff of Gen- 
eral Humphreys ; Marston’s complete works, in 
Bullen’s edition of the British Dramatists; ‘‘ Was 
Shakespeare Shapleigh? A Correspondence in Two 
Entanglements,” edited by Justin Winsor, Professor 
of Bibliography in Harvard University; and a new 
volume of essays by Dr. Munger, entitled ‘‘ The 
Appeal to Life.” 

A NovELTy among books of travel is the quarto 
volume of nearly five hundred peges, entitled 
“The World as We Saw It,” published by Cupples 
& Co., Boston. The volume is mechanically a very 
handsome one. The illustrations are particularly 
noticeable, being admirable reproductions, in pho- 
totype, of well-chosen and often specially-made 
views. The text of the book consists of a series of 
home-letters, by Mrs. Amos R. Little, describing 
her trip around the world, begun at Philadelphia 
in 1883. The interest of the letters is to a consid- 
erable extent personal, and the work is published, 
according to the explanation of the author, ‘‘at the 
urgent solicitation of many friends and the frequent 
inquiries of strangers.” Mrs. Little seems to have 
been an observant and intelligent traveller, and her 
descriptions are often entertaining and instructive. 


An elaborate Beecher memorial volume is to be 
prepared by Mr. E. W. Bok of Brooklyn, with the 
approval of the widow and family of the late 

reacher. It will contain articles and reminiscences 
rom some seventy writers, among whom are Dr. 
O. W. Holmes, Mr. Gladstone, Gen. Sherman, Ad- 
miral Porter, Mr. Whittier, Archdeacon Farrar, the 
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Duke of Argyll, Prof. Pasteur, ex-President Hayes, 
Signor Salvini, Messrs. Booth, Barrett, Boucicault 
and John T. Raymond, M. Bartholdi, Gens. Fré- 
mont, Longstreet, Howard, Rosecrans, A. W. Greely 
and Neal Dow, Baron von Tauchnitz, Dr. O'Reilly, 
biographer of the Pope, Felix Adler, Mr. Frothing- 
ham, Mr. Curtis, Mr. Cable, Mr. Bierstadt, Mrs. 
Howe, Mrs. Garfield, Miss Cleveland, Miss Edith 
Thomas, Andrew Carnegie, Rev. Drs. Collyer, 
Bartol, Chadwick, Talmage and McGlynn, Joaquin 
Miller and Bill Nye. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish at once the 
recent address by Edward Atkinson before the 
Boston Labor Union, on the subject of ‘‘The 
Margin of Profit, How itis now Divided: What 
Part of the Present Hours of Labor can now be 
Spared.” With this address will be printed the 
reply of Mr. E. M. Chamberlain, representing the 
Labor Union, and Mr. Atkinson’s rejoinder to the 
reply. The volume will contain certain tabular 
representations analyzing the sources of the product 
and the division of the product of labor and 
capital, together with a chart entitled ‘‘ The Labor 
Spectrum,” which presents the full details of the 
present division of profits. They also announce: 
‘*Taxation, Its Principles and Methods,” a transla- 
tion of ‘‘First Principles of the Science of Finance,” 
by Prof. Luigi Cossa of the University of Pavia, 
with an introduction by Horace White. 


TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
JUNE, 1887. 


Andover, Is it Romanizing? F. L. Patton. Forum. 
Astronomy with an Opera-Glass. G. P.Serviss. Pop. Sci. 
Bird-Keeping. W.T. Greene. Harper. 

Boat-Racing, Amateur. Henry Eckford. Century. 
Boat-Racing, College. Julian Hawthorne. Century. 
Bonaparte. J.C. Ropes. Scribner. 

Books that Have Helped Me. Andrew Lan 
Boston’s “ Meeting House.” I. T. Smith. 
Browning, Mrs. . T. Herridge. Andover. 
Browning, Robert. M. B. Anderson. Dial. 
Canada. J.G. Bourinot. Mag. Am. Hist. 
Capital Punishment. J. M. Buckley. Forum. 

Church of England. §S. L. Loomis. Andover. 

Church Union. E. E. Haleand A. P. Peabody. Century. 
Coatepec. C.D. Warner. Harper. 

Cornell, Social Life at. R. Spencer. Lippincott. 
Democracy. F. J. Stimpson. Scribner. 

Education and Social P 
Education, Industrial. . Sei 
Ethics. John Dewey. A . 
Exercise and Athletics. J. W. White. Lippi q 
Federal Convention, The. John Fiske. ic. 

Food and Physique. C.F. Taylor. Pop. Sci. Mo. 

Foods, Chemistry of. W.0O. Atwater. Century. 

God, Self-Revelation of. W. De W. Hyde. Andover. 
Government. L. F. Ward. Forum. 

Guatem: W. T. Brigham. Scribner. 

Human Instincts. Wm. James. Pop. Sci. Mo. 

Janin, Jules, . Sci. Mo. 

Kentucky Pioneers. J.M. Brown. Harper. 

Landscape Gardeners in America. Century. 

Law, sabout. James O. Pierce. Dial. 

Life, Object of. G.J.Romanes. Forum. 

Lincoln, Abraham. Hay and Nicolay. Century. 
Linnzus. Emma W.Shogren. Dial. 

Marston, Philip Bourke. praaset J. Preston. Lippincott. 
Millet, Jean-Francois. A. Wolff. Mag. Am. ae. 
Monckton, Robert. Martha J. Lamb. Mag. Am. History. 
Morality and Religion in the Public School. Andover. 
Nursery Clussics in School. H. E. Scudder. Atlantic. 

Our Hundred Days in Europe. O. W. Holmes. Atlantic. 
Papacy, History of the. W.F. Allen. Diai. 

Pacific, Control of the. H. C. Taylor. Forum. 

an oe R. R. Bowker. % 

Peterborough Cathedral. Mrs. Van Rensselaer. Century. 
Pictures, yy and Reality in. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Railroads as Public Enemies. A. Morgan. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Railroad Legislation. A.T. Hadley. Harper. 
Railway Passes. I. T. Brooks. Forum. 

Reade, Charles. Joseph Kirkland. Dial. 
Revised Version, Failure of. J. Fulton. Forum. 





T. T. Munger. Century. 
. Mo. 
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Sand. George Wardman. Pop. Sci. Mo. 

Science and Pseudo-Science. T.H. Huxley. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Social Compact, Theory of. A. L. Lowell. Atlantic. 
Social Sustenance. H.J. Philpott. Pop. Sci. Mo. 

Social Things. Eliza L. Linton. Forum. 

Spotsylvania. G.N. Galloway. Century. 

Susa, Excavations at. Mme. Jane Dieulafay. Harper. 
Thackeray Letters. Scri a 

Theology under Changed Conditions. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Tolstoi, Count. George Kennan. Century. 
Transylvanian Saxons. Pop. Sci. M 

Vedder’s Pictures. W. H. 

Wilderness to Cold Harbor. E. M. Law. Century. 
Woolseley’s Estimate of Lee. Century. 

Yachts. R. H. Thurston. Forum. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 





(The folowing List contains all New Books, American and For- 
eign, received during the month of May by MESSRS. 
A. C. McCLurG & Co., Chicago.) 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The Rothschilds : The Financial Rulers of Nations. 
John Reeves. 12mo, pp.#81. A.C. McClurg & Co. 

Life of Henry Clay. By Carl Schurz. 
Gilt tons. “American Statesmen.” 
& Co. $2.50. 


Final Memorials of stoney Wadsworth Longfellow. 
Edited by Samuel Longfellow. 8vo. Gilt top. Pp. 
445. Ticknor & Co. $8.00. 

Life of Gen. Robert E. Lee. By J. E. Cooke. With 
iNustrations, portraits and maps. New and cheaper 
edition. 8v0, pp. 577. D. Appleton & Co. $3.00. 

Mrs. Siddons. By Nina A. Kennard. Iémo, pp. 354. 
** Famous Women.” Roberts Bros. $1.00. 

Random Recollections. By H. B. Stanton. 12mo, pp. 
298. Harper & Bros. $1.50. 

Dante. A Sketch of his Life and Works. By May A. 
Ward. 12mo, pp. 2386. Roberts Bros. $1.25. 

A Sketch of the Life and Episcopate of the Right 
Rev. Robert Bickersteth, D.D., Bishop of Ripon, 
1857-Is84. By his son, M. C. Bickersteth, M.A. 8Vvo, pp. 
308. E. P. Dutton& Co. $3.50. 

Memoir of Robert Moffat. Missionary toSouth Africa 
1817 to 1870. By M. L. Wilder. 12mo, pp. 93. Woman’s 
Presbyterian Board of Missions of the Northwest. 
Paper, 20 cents; cloth. Net, 35 cents. 

The Queen. Her Early Lifeand Reign. By L. Valentine. 
mo, pp. 376. F. Warne & Co. Cheap edition, 75 
cents; library edition, $1.25. 


HISTORY. 


England in the Eighteenth Century, 
Lecky. Vols. V.and VI, Small 8vo. 


By 
$1.50. 
2 vols., 12mo. 
Houghton, Mifflin 


A Histo o 
By WE. “fl 
Appleton & Co. Per vol., $2.25. 


The Story of Alexander’s Empire. 
With the collaboration of Arthur or 


By J. P. Mahaffy. 

2mo, pp. 

313. “ The Putnam’s 

Sons. $1.50. 

John Sevier as a Commonwealth Builder. 
to the Rear Guard of the Revolution. 
more (Edmund Kirke). 
& Co. $1.50. 

Connecticut. A Study of Commonwealth-Democracy. 
By Alexander Johnston. I6mo, pp. 409. ‘* American 
Commonwealths.” Houghton, Mithin & Co. $1.25. 

The Personal Memoirs and Military History of U. 8. 
Grant versus The Record of the Army of the 
Potomac. By Carswell McClellan. 8vo, pp. 278. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.75. 

Court and Private Life in the Time of Queen Char- 
lotte : Being the Journals of Mrs. Papendiek, assistant 
keeper of the wardrobe and reader to her Majesty. 
Edited by her Grand-daughter, Mrs. Vernon Delves 
Broughton. 2vols., 8vo. Uncut. London. Net, $11.20. 


TRAVEL. 


Story of the Nations.” 


A sequel 
By J. R. Gil- 
2mo, pp. 35. D. Appleton 


Episodes in a ~~ ¥ Adventure; or, Moss From a 
Rolling Stone. By L. Oliphant. 12mo, pp. 343. Harper 
& Bros. $1.2. 

Roundabout to Moscow. An Epicurean Journey. By 
J.B. Bouton. 12mo,pp. 421. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

An Easter Vacation in Greece, with Lists of Books on 
Greek Travel and sopeqreuny and Time-tables of 
Greek Steamers and ways. By J. E. Sandys. 
16mo, pp. 175. Flex. Macmillan & Co. $1.25. 

Life Among the Germans. By Emma L. Parry. l6mo, 
pp. 340. D. Lothrop & Co. $150. 
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How to Travel. Hints, advice anc suggestions to travel- 
lers by land and sea all over the globe. Thomas 
- Knox. Revised edition. G. P. Putnain’s Sons. $1. 


London. By W. J. Loftie. Imo, pp. 222. ‘“ Historic 
Towns.” Edited by E. A. Freeman and W. Hunt. 
London. Net, $1.25. 

In the Trades, the Tropics and the Roaring Forties. 
By Lady Brassey. New and cheaper edition. 8vo, pp. 532. 
li. Holt & Co. $3.50. 


ESSAYS, BELLES-LETTRES, ETC. 


Thomas Carlyle’s Works. “The Ashburton Edition.” 
To be completed in seventeen volumes. 8vo. Vol. 
XV., being vol. I. of Critical and Miscellaneous Es- 
says, to comprise three volumes, now ready. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. English cloth, uncut; or cloth, paper 
title, gilt top. Each, $2.50. 

Lady Burton’s Edition of Her Husband’s Arabian 
Nights. Translated literally from the Arabic. Pre- 
pared for household reading by Justin H. McCarthy. 
6 vols.,8vo. Gilt top. 3 vois.now ready. London. 
Per set, net, $25.00. 

A Summer in England with H. W. Beecher. Givin 
the Addresses, Lectures, and Sermons, delivered by 
him in Great Britain during the Summer of 1886, etc. 
Edited by J. B. Pond. 12mo, pp. 298. Fords, Howard, 
& Hulbert. $2.00. 

Cucumber Chronicles. 
By J. Ashby-Sterry. 
ford. Net, $2.00. 

Familiar Studies of Men and Books. By R. L. Steven- 
son. i6mo, pp. 366. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 

Rural Hours. 
edition. 


A book to be taken in slices. 
16mo, pp. 229. Scribner & Wel- 


By Susan Fenimore Cooper. Revised 
12mo, pp. 334. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 


POETRY—THE DRAMA. 


The Collected Works of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
Edited, with Preface and Notes, by W. M. Rossetti. 
2vols., 22mo. Roberts Bros. $7.00. 

Colonial Ballads, Sonnets and other Verse. 
garet J. Preston. I2mo, pp. 259. 
Co. $1.25, 

Paradise Lost. By John Milton. I6mo, pp. 317. Boards. 
George Routledge & Sons. 60 cents. 

The Works of John Marston. Edited by A. H. Bullen. 
3 vols., 8vo. Uncut. “ The English Dramatists.” Hough. 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $9.00. 

An Index to the Works of Shakespere. Giving refer- 
ences, by topics, to notable passages and significant 
expressions; brief histories of plays; geographical 
names and historical incidents; mention of all char- 
acters, and sketches of important ones; together with 
explanations of allusions and obscure and obsolete 
words and phrases. By Evangeline M. O’Connor. 
12mo, pp. 419. D. Appleton & Co. $2.00. 


ART—ETIQUETTE. 


The Bowdoin Collection. Text by Rev. F. H. Allen. 
Folio. Five parts. Net, $5.00. 

The work consists of reproductions by the photo- 
gravure process of twenty original sketches and 
portraits, by the great masters, belonging to Bow- 
doin College. 

National Academy Notes, and complete Catalogue, 
Sixty-second Spring Exhibition, National Academy 
of Design, New York. Edited by Charles M. Kurtz. 
Cassell &Co. Paper. 50 cents, 

Modern Etiquette in Public and Private. By L. C. 
ey 3 A new and revised edition. 18mo, pp. 181. 
F. Warne & Co. Cloth, 75 cents; boards, 50 cents. 


SCIENTIFIO—MEDICAL. 


The Prospector’s Handbook. A guide for the prospector 
and traveller in search of metal-bearing or other 
valuable minerals. By J. W. Anderson. Second edi- 
a revised, with additions. 16mo, pp. 132. London. Net, 
nsion of Structures by Heat. 

mo, pp. 144. London. Net, $1.25. 

Petroleum. Its Production and Use. By B. Redwood, 

F.1.C.,F.C.S. Pp. 210. Boards. Van Nostrand’s Science 
Series. 50 cents. 

The Wood Turner’s Handy Book. A practical manual 
for workers at the lathe. Embracing information on 
the tools, pene and processes employed in wood 
turning. By Paul N. Hasluck. 16mo, pp. 44. London. 
Net,.70 cents. 

The Metal Turner’s pond Book. A practical manual 
for workers at the foot lathe. Embracing information 
on the tools, appliances and 
metal turning. By Paul N.- 
London. Net, 70 cents. 


By Mar- 
Houghton, Mifflin & 


Ex By John Keily. 


rocesses employed in 
luck. Imo, pp. 140. 
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The Physician’s Dose and Sympt ptom Book. Containing 
the doses and uses of all the principal articles of the 
materia medica and officinal prepress ons, arrang: 
in alphabetical order. By Joseph H. Wythe, M. > 

hr rewritten and entlar, 


Biakiston Co. Cloth, Me 91.25 
Blakiston, Son & Co. Cloth, $L00; leather, tuc $1.25. 
Evacuant Medication (Cathartics and Emetics). By 
ee A M. Field. 12mo, pp. 237. P. Blakiston, Son & 
1.7. 


Mind Cure. A New Healing Art. Its Philosophy, Prin- 
ciples and Practice. By E. Baldwin. Second, re 
vised edition. Published by the Author. Paper, 25 conte. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Outlines of Logic, and of Enclyc 5 of Philosophy. 
Dictated portions of the — of Hermann Lotze. 
Translated and edited by G. T. Ladd. l6mo, pp. 184. 
Ginn & Co. $1.00. 

Voice, Song and 8 hk. A Practical Guide for Singers 
and Speakers. From the combined view of vocal 
surgeon and voice trainer. By L. Browne and E. 
Behnke. With numerous illustrations. Cheaper edi- 
tion. 8v0, pp. 48. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $2.00. 

Su ative Lessons in Language and Reading, for 

“Prima Schools. A Manual for Teachers. By Anna 
Bad am. 4to, pp. 178,and appendix pp. 5L D.C. 
Heath & Co. $1.65. 

A Day in Ancient Rome. Being a Revision of Lohr’s 
** Aus Dem Alten Rom,” with numerous illustrations. 
By E.S.Shumway. 12mo, pp. %. D.C. Heath & Co. 
80 cents. 

Mathematical Svoshing, and its Modern Methods. By 
T. H. Safford, Ph.D. Paper. D. C. Heath & Co. 25 cents, 

A Primer of Botany. By Mrs. A. A. Knight. 16mo, pp. 
156. Boards. Ginn & 35 cents. 

Warman’s School Room Friend. Practicai Suggestions 
on Reading, Recitating, and Impersonating (not a 
Treatise on Elocution). By Prof. E. B. Warman, A.M. 

W. H. Harrison, Jr. 75 cents. 

Adetphoe. Text, with Stage peunattone. 

le. Paper. Ginn & Co. 30 cents 


16mo, pp. 120. 


P. Terenti A 
By H. Pre 


ECONOMICS—LA W—SOCIOLOGY. 


Light on the Law. A reference book on “ The Act to 
———_ Commerce,” comprising the Inter-State 
ree Law, as enacted, the original Reagan and 

Guttone Bills, Debates in Congress on Railway Regula. 
retations of the Law by Railway Officials 
ae pp. 21. The Railway 


tion, Inte 
and Associations, etc. 
Age Publishing Co. $1.50 
The Condition of the Workin 
1844. With Appendix writ 
1887. From the ee = F. Engels. 
J. Lovell Company. $1.2 
P ress from Poverty. * Review and criticism of 
enry George’s P - and Poverty, and Protec. 
tion or Free T By G. B. Stebbins. C. H. 
Kerr & Co. 530 conte. 
The First Nine Years o 
enquiry into a weekly record of the 
stock from August 17, 1694, to Sept. 17, 
Thorold Rogers. The Clarendon Press, Deford. 
183. Net, $2.00. 
Soctal Solutions, From the French of M. Godin. 
pp. 326. J. W. Lovell Company. $1.50 
i Points. A legal remembrancer, suatreptee, 
viser for those who have no time to ot - 
books. By I. > —iaocaaee 18mo, pp. 45. G. W. Dil- 
lingham. 75 cents. 


Class in England in 
n in 1886 and Preface in 
12mo, pp. 199. 


the Bank of England. An 
price of bank 

By J. E. 
SVO, pp. 


12mo, 


FICTION. 


The Alkahest; or, The House of Claés. B 
=_— 12mo, pp. 307, half morocco. 
L.50. 


Zury: The Meanest Man in Ser teg CS a A novel 

of Werte life. By fgg vty klan 12mo, pp. 535. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

Between Whiles. By = Jackson (H. H.) I6mo, pp. 


wang | Rg 
berts B 


304. Roberts Bros. 

Lights and Shadows of a Life. A novel. By Made. 
leine V. Dahlgren. 12mo, pp. 400. Ticknor & $1.50. 

The Story of a “a =~ House. By H. C. Bunner. 
TMiustrated bP . Frost. B2mo, pp. 152. C. Scrib. 
ner’s Sons. 3. 

The Shaving of Shagpat. n Arabian Entertainment 
and Farina. By George Meredith. A new edition. 12mo, 
pp. 411. Roberts Bros. 


Perv 
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The Devil’s Hat. ASketchin Oil. 
16mo, pp. 328. Ticknor & Co. $1 


A Week Away from Time. 
Bros. $1.25. 


By Melville Phillips. 
00. 
16mo, pp. 49. Roberts 


ay 4 Joe. No Name Series. \6mo, pp. 322. Roberts 
Bros. $1.00. 


She. A ‘History of Adventure. By H. R. H 

i6mo, pp. 316. Boards. Harper & Bros. 75 cents. 

The Witch’s Head. By H. R. Haggard. I6mo, pp. 289. 
Boards. Harper & Bros. 75 conta. 

In Ole Virginia ; or, Marse Chan, and other Stories. By 
T. N. Page. pmo, pp. 230. C. Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

er  - Romance. Aer of To-day. 

enry Holt & Co. Paper, 30 cents. 

| Series,” cloth, $1.00. 

The oem “y the Thorah. By Sidney ca 2 16mo, pp. 320. 
Cassell & Co. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

Woodland Tales. By Julius Stinde, anthor of “The 
Buchholz Family.” 12mo, pp. 199. T. Whittaker. $1.00. 

Katia. zoom the Russian of Count L. Tolsto!. Iémo, 
p. W. 8S. Gottsberger. Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 


16mo, pp. 
** Leisure 


4% 

For the Sins of r} Youth. By Mrs. quae Kavanagh. 
2mo, pp. 33. G. W. Dillingham. $150. 

Tsobel’s aly Times. By Mrs. N. Conklin (a 
M. Drinkwater). 12mo, pp. 521. R. Carter & Bros. $1.50. 
The Romance of a Letter. By L. Choate. 16mo, pp. 

D. Lothrop Co. $1.25 

Who is John Noman? (By Cc. H. Beckett. 
318. Cassell & Co. $1.00. 

Bracebridge Hall; or The Humorists. 
Irving. Bmo. F. Warne & Co. 1.00. 

Ernest Maltravers. Alice. By Bulwer Lytton. 
F. Warne & Co. Each, $1.00. 

The Fool of f, Destiny or, The History of Henry, Earl of 
Moreland enry Brooke. 2 vols., l6mo, paper. 
Leisure Moment Series.” H. Holt & Co. 60'cents. 

Without Blemish. To- =" s Problem. By Mrs. J. H. 
Walworth. I2mo, pp. 381. Paper. Cassell &Co. .50 

As Common Mortals. some, pp. 404. Cassell & Co. 
Paper, 50 cents. 

Face to Face. By Robert Grant. 
Scribner’sSons. 50 cents. 

The Story of Margaret Kent. By Henry Hayes. l6mo. 
Paper. icknor & Co. 50 cents. 

The Christmas Wreck, and other Stories. By Frank R. 
Stockton. I2mo. Paper. C. Scribner’s Sons. 50 cents. 

Guenn. By Blanche W. Howard. 16mo, pp. 439. Paper. 
Ticknor & Co. 50 cents. 

Aunt Hepsy’s Foundling. By Mrs. Leith Adams. 
16mo, pp. 315. Boards. J. B. Lippincott Co. 50 cents. 

The New Man at Rossmere. By Mrs. J. H. eae 
12mo, pp. 359. Paper. Cassell & Co. 50 cents. 

Aunt Hepsy’s Foundling. By Leith Adams, 
J.B. Lippincott Co, 25 cents. 

Who is Guilty? Ay Philip Woolf, M.D. 
Paper. Cassell & Co. 25 cents. 

The Great Hes ° x Frank Barrett. 
D. Appleton & Co. cents. 

The Widow Sprteoine. B By the author of “‘ The Widow 
Bedott.”" Paper. G. W. Dillingham. 25 cents. 

The Magic of a Voice. By Margaret R. Macfarlane. 
16mo, pp. 285. Paper. Cassell & Co. 25 cents. 

7 to 12. A Detective Story. By Anna Katharine Green. 
Paper. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 25 cents, 


16mo, pp. 
By Washington 


12mo. 


Rmo. Paper. C. 


Paper. 
16mo, pp. 247. 
16mo. Paper. 


JUVENILE. 


The Blind Brother. A Story of the Pennsylvania Coal 
Mines. By Homer Greene. I6mo, pp. 229. T. Y. Crow- 
ell & Co. 90 cents. 

The Flamingo Feather. By K. Munroe. 
16mo, pp. 25. Harper & Bros. $1.00. 
The nome of Cary Farm. A [oe C. Smith. l6mo, 

pp. 313. D. Lothrop Co. $1.25. 

Stories of wey Women. By oo e Huntington. 
16mo, pp. 99. D. Lothrop Co. 60 cen 

o—- 4 Great Men. By —_ peatiaien. 16mo, pp. 


yop Co. 60 cen 
a » Getemee Mummi Play. 
™. Srey ee ant illustrations by Gorden 
Browne. 4to. E. & J. B. Young & Co. Net, .30. 
Dandelion ito. Boards ner cone Tales. By Juliana H. 
Ewing. Pig 7 ss Sern Browne and —— 

artists. Boards. B. Young & Co. Net, .30. 
— on the Senchinne For the Little Ones. 
lotte M. Yonge. lémo, pp. 213. Flex. E. P. 
Dutton £00 7 cents. 


Illustrated. 
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HARPER'S HANDY SERIES. 


Thackeray. By Anthony Trollope. 25 cents. 
Burke. By John Morley. 2% cents. 
Milton. By Mark Pattison. 25 cents. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


Par Victor Hugo. 
BRmo. W. R. Jenkins. 


Premiére Partie. 
Paper, 90 cents; 


Les Miserables. 
Fantine. 
cloth, $1.30 

Tartarin de Tarascon. Par Alphonse Daudet. Illustré 
= J. Girardet, Montegut, De Myrbach, Picard, Rossi. 

Jniform with “ Tartarin Sur les Alpes.” 16mo, pp. 233. 

Paris. Net, $1.05. 

Le Pompon Vert. Par Gustave Toudouze. 
389. aper. Paris. Net, $1.05. 

Salon de 1887. Catalogue illustré. Peinture et Sculp- 
ture. 8vo, pp. 380. Paper. Paris. Net, $1.05. 

L’Illustration—Le Salon de 1887. Pp. 48. Paper. 
Paris. Net, 75 cents. 

Figaro—Saton 1887. Par Albert Wolff. To be in seven 
parts. No.1. Paper. Paris. Net, 75 cents. 


Paper. Ve 
16mo, pp. 


GARDENING—COOK BOOKS. 


The Illustrated Dictionary of Gardening. A prac- 
tical and scientific Encyclopedia of Horticulture for 
Gardeners and Botanists. Edited by George Nichol- 
son. 3vols.,4to. The American Agriculturist. Per 
vol., $5. 

Miss Parloa’s Kitchen Companion. A ide for all 
who would be good housekeepers. By Maria Parloa. 
Illustrated. svo, pp. 966. Estes & Lauriat. $2.50. 

Common-Sense in the Household. By Marion Harland. 
In German. 12mo, pp. 577. C.Scribner’s Sons. $1.75. 

Canning and Preserving. By Mrs. S.T.Rorer. Paper. 
Arnold & Co. 2% cents. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Word Studies in the New Testament. By Marvin R. 
Vincent. Vol. I. The Synoptic Gospels, Acts of the 
Apostles, Epistles of Peter, James and Jude, 8vo, 
pp. 822. Charles Scribner's Sons. $4.00. 

The Dictionary of Religion. An Encyclopedia of 
Christian and other Religious Doctrines, Denomina. 
tions, Sects, Heresies, Ecclesiastical Terms, History, 
Biography, etc. Edited by the Rev. William Ben- 
ham. 8vo, pp. 1148. Haifleather. Cassell&Co. $5. 

Future Retribution. Viewed in the Light of Reason 
and Revelation. By C. A. Row. 8vo, pp. 425. T. 
Whittaker. $2.50. 

Daniel, I.--VI. An Exposition of the Llistorical Portion 
of the Writings of Daniel. By the Very Rev. R. 
Payne Smith, D.D. Nisbet’s Theological Library. 
mo, pp. 335, E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 

The Recent Past. From a Southern Standpoint. Remin- 
iscences of a Grandfather. By Richard H. Wilmer, 
Bishop of Alabama. Square 8vo, pp. 281. T. Whit- 
taker. $2.00. 

The Russian Church and Russian Dissent. Com- 
prising Orthodoxy, Dissent and Erratic Sects. B 
Albert F. Heard. 12mo, pp. 310. Harper & Bros. $1.75. 

Expositions. By the Rev. Samuel Cox, D.D. Third 
Series. 8voO, pp. 453. T. Whittaker. $2.25. 

Abraham, Joseph, and Moses in Egypt. Betag a 
Course of Lectures delivered before the Theological 

By Rev. Alfred H. 
P 


The Growth of Church Institutions. By the Rev. 
Edwin Hatch, D.D. 12mo, pp. 227. T. Whittaker. $1.50. 

Tolerance. Two Lectures addressed to the Students of 
several of the Divinity Schools of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. By Phillips Brooks. lémo, pp. 
lll. E. P. Dutton &Co. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, .75. 

Pleading for Prayer, and other Sermons, preached in 
1886. By C.H.Spurgeon. 12mo, pp. 384. RK. Carter & 
Bros. $1.0". 

Sermons. By the Rev. George Leeds, D.D. 12mo, pp. 

343. E. P. Dutton &Co. 75 cents. 

An Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the New 
Testament. By the Rev. B. B. Warfield, D.D. lémo, 
pp. 235. Theological Educator. T. Whittaker. Net, 
5 cents. 

A Hebrew Grammar. By the Rev. W. H. Lowe. l6mo, 

. 59. The Theological Educator. T. Whittaker. Net, 75 


*,* We will mail any book in this list, when not to be had at the 
local bookstores, on receipt of price, excepting those marked net, 
to the price of which ten per cent. must be added to pay postage. 
A.C. MoCLturG & Co. 
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Mark Twain says: ‘‘Jt is a darling literary curiosity.” 


English as She is Taught. 


Genuine answers to Examination Questions in 
our Public Schools. Collected by one who 
has had many years’ experience. For glar- 
ing absurdities, for humorous errors, for the 
great possibilities of the English language, 
see this book. Boards flexible, new style, 
50 cents. Cloth, gilt top (unique), $1.00. 


Dictionary of Religion. 


An Encyclopedia of Christian and other 
Religious Doctrines, Denominations, Sects, 
Heresies, Ecclesiastical Terms, History, Biog- 
raphy, etc., etc. Edited by the Rev. Wittiam 
Benuam, B.D., F.S.A. 1 vol. octavo, half 
leather, price, $5.00. 

‘*Endeavor has been made to accurately and 


fairly describe doctrines and practices in a simple 
informative rather than dogmatic spirit.” 


The Yoke of the Thorah. 


By Stwney Lusxka, author of “As it was Writ- 
ten,” “Mrs. Peixada,” ete. 1 vol. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.00. Paper, 50 cents. 

‘‘The story of a young Hebrew painter’s love for 

a Christian maiden. The scene is laid in New York, 


and the atmosphere is thoroughly local. It is Mr. 
Luska’s best and strongest work.” 


Who is John Noman? 


By Cuartes Henry Beckett. 
extra cloth. Price, $1.00. 


‘‘Head and shoulders above many American 
novels which we are constantly bidden to love and 
to praise.”—N. Y. Herald. 

‘‘We advise those who want to have a literary 
palate piqued and refreshed, to read ‘Whois John 
Noman ? "—Phila. Evening Bulletin. 


1 vol. 16mo, 


‘*4 Powerful Novel of New York Life.” 


Two Gentlemen of Gotham. 
1 vol. 16mo, extra cloth. Price, $1.00. 


‘The most remarkable romance of the season.” — 
Boston Traveller. 


‘‘A wonderfully bright and entertaining book, 
and flashes with wit on every page.” —Albany Argus. 


Complete Catalogue sent free to any address. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 
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‘EAGLE PENCILS. 


EAGLE, No. 2%, 


ROUND AND HEXAGON 


GOLD PENCILS) 


( PATENTED.) 


The Best Pencil for Free-Hand Drawing, School, Mer- 
cantile and General Uses. | 


Our FINE ARTS, 


The most perfect Pencil made. Graded 6B to 6H, | 
15 degrees, for Artists, Engineers and 
Draughtsmen. 


COLORED CRAYONS, 


OVER FIFTY COLORS. 
Preferable to Water Colors in many ways. 


The STOP-GAUGE, 


Automatic Pencil. Is an entirely new article, and it 
is the ne plus ultra of all Pencils. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S” 
STEEL PENS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
sen--0bd-~-190-400~000 


and his other styles, may be had of all dealers 
throughout the world. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & Sons, NEw YORK. 














HAMMANN & KNAUER’S | 


FINE GRADES OF 


Offenbach Photograph Albums, 


ALSO 


CARD AND AUTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 


Scrap Books, Portfolios, Binders, Writing Desks, 
Chess Boards, Ete. 


Kocu, Sons & Co., New York, 
IMPORTERS. 


*, Our goods are sold at the principal bookstores. The Trade 
supplied by the leading sobbers. 





DIAL 


| the Seventh Year. 


| are issued for each volume. 


[ June, 1887. 


ESTERBROOK’S 


STEEL PENS. 


LEADING STYLES: 

Nos. 333 444 
Nos. 048 14 
Nos. 161 239 


232 
130 
284 


Five Pornt, - - - 
Business, - - - 


Broap Pornst, - - 


For SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co.., 


Works: Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 





A. C. McCLURG & CO’S 


“MATCHLESS” PENS. 


This pen will last as long as three or four ordinary 
steel pens, and possesses other qualities which make it 
superior, for business purposes, to any other steel pen 
made. They are now sold in every State and Territory 
in the Union. 

Send six cents in stamps for samples and price list, 
and mention the name of this paper. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., 


IMPORTERS, PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 
Wabash Ave. and Madison St., CHICAGO. 





BINDINGS FOR THE DYAL. 


The April number of THE DIAL completed 
A full Index and Title-Page 


Subscribers wishing 


| thetr copies bound can send them to the Publishers 


| for that purpose. 


Price of Cloth Binding, $1 


per volume. 


A.C. McCLURG ©& CO., Publishers, 


Cor. Wabash Ave. and Madison St., CHICAGO. 





THE BUREAU OF REVISION. 


George William Curtis says: “ Reading manuscript with 
a view to publication is a professional work as much as 
examining titles to property ; and this work is done, as 
it should be, prof lly, by the ‘ Easy Chair’s’ friend 
and fellow-laborer in letters, Dr. T. M. Coan.”—Harper’s 
Magazine, April, 1886. 

Books edited for authors and publishers. Opinions on 
MSS. given. Dr. Tirus Munson Coan, 110 East 56th 
Street, New York City. 








+EFFERY PrevTing Co., 159 AND 161 DEARBORN ST., CHicaco 





